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Tue human ovam, as we find on exami- 
nation, is composed of two principal por- 
tions, the appendages and the fetus iteelf. 
In the essentials of its structure,’ the foetus, 
on which I shall first make a few observa- 
tions, very exactly resembles the adult, and 
yet there are some iarities in its struc- 
ture and functions, which are worth a little 
observation. 

In the fetal cranium, and that of young 
children, the cranial bones are more nume- 
rous than those of the adult; and those 
bones are not united by harmony, nor by 
serrated suture, but by means of intervea- 
ing cartilage, the false sutures, as they are 
called, from their softness, allowing of that 
change in the form of the head, which, in 
cases of coarctation, prepares it for trans- 
mission through the pelvis. In the fetus, 
when it is anne the age of seven months, 
we find in the eye a peculiar membrane— 
the membrana , thin, vascular, aris- 
ing in a circle from the margin of the 
pupil, and dividing the aqueous Ban om into 
two portions, the posterior, and that which 
lies before the iris. The use of this mem- 
brane has not been properly ascertained ; b 
Blamenbach it has, I think, been s - 


wards the brain and spinal marrow, in 
the manner stated in a preceding lecture, 
on Ngee find the spinal marrow, and the 

weigh together more, in proportion to 
the rest of the body, than the same parts in 
the adult. In the foetus the lungs are com- 
pact, the cells being wholly undilated, not 
containing a single particle of air, though the 
whole structure expands itself under the act 
of inspiration, as soon as the child enters 
the world. There is a popular notion, that 
if the child has been born dead, the lungs 
will not float in water, and that they will be 
buoyed up by this fluid, if the child have 
been born alive. Now, it certainly is very 
possible for the lungs to float in water, 
although the child have not been born alive ; 
and more especially, although it have not 
been born with that vigorous vitality which 
would have enabled it to survive, unless 
violence had been used to destroy it; first, 
because if a child is begun to putrify, gas 
may, in this way, become formed into the 
lungs—thus, the other day, on examin- 
ing a body within twenty-four hours after 
death, I found in the Jungs, and other 
parts, air which had been evolved by early 
putrefaction, and why might not the same 
accident happen to children? So if a child 
were still-born, and efforts were made by 
the mother to inflate the lungs by the 
mouth, if much force were used in the in- 
flation, I think that some of the air might 
find its way into the lungs, and render them 
capable of floating. Or, which is a more 
important consideration than the other two, 
if a child is in good measure stil], when it 
comes into the world, yet it may sigh once 
or twice, and then die irrecoverably, examples 
phe I have myself seen. eo if the 
child should si t once, this, I suspect, 
would cause ‘e lungs to float, without 
however affording any satisfactory proof, or 
even presumption, that violence was neces- 
sary to destroy it. But though the floating 
of the lungs is no proof that a child was born 
alive, and more especially in a state of 
lively vitality, the sinking of the lungs, on 
the other hand, furnishes a very strong pre- 
sumption that the child has been born dead, 
or, at all events, that it has never breathed. 


It is true the lungs may become 
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in consequenge of disease, even in the adult ; | this is a mistake. 


If the tar porti 


and when solidified in this manner, they of the umbilical chord be laid open after the 
may sink just in the same way, as if the child has been delivered to the nurse, blood 
person had never breathed ; but, then, this may be collected from it to the amount of 
disease is by no means common even in the one or two ounces, and if this be set aside 


adult, though I have myself seen it, still 
less is it a disease common to the feetus, in 
which, perhaps, it has never been observed ; 


in a cup, in the course of a few hours it will 
separate itself into the serum and crassa- 
mentum. I am not prepared to determine 


and, further, still less likely is it to occur in| whether the circumstances of coagulation 
a case of suspected child murder. I will are the same with the fetal blood as with 
venture to assert, if we could get together that of the adult; perhaps they are not. 
data, 80 as to form a calculation, we should} Nor am I sure that the fetal bloed coagu- 


| 


find that the chances are myriads to one 
against such a concurrence. Now, in the 
uncertainty of all human affairs, chances, of 
‘myriads to one, may be looked upon as ap- 
proximating to certainty, near enough for 
practical purposes; and, therefore, 1 cun- 
ceive that the sinking of the lungs in water, 
is to be considered as proof, only not cer- 
tain, that the child has never breathed ; 
how far we may reasonably infer from this 
that the child was dead at birth, I leave for 
others to determine. 

The heart of the fetus is remarkable for 
having both the ventricles of equal thick- 
ness; it is also remarkable on account of an 
opening which leads from the right auricle 
to the left, and which is denominated fora- 
men ovale, In the blood-vessels, too, there 
are peculiarities, some of which I may no- 
tice ; and first, | may observe, that there is, 
in the foetal state, a short artery leading from 
the pulmonary artery into the aorta in the 
foetal state, the canalis arteriosus, as it is 
called, a canal which becomes closed not 
many months after birth. Secondly, there 
is, moreover, a short vein, the canalis veno- 
sus, also peculiar to the foetus, leading 
from the vena porta of the liver to the 
vena cava ascendens, and, like the former, 
becoming, in good measure, closed no long 
time after birth. Thirdly, there are two 
umbilical arteries and the umbilical vein, 
also peculiar to the fetal state, and, like 
the former vessels, becoming obliterated 
after the child has entered the world. Of 
the internal iliacs, each gives off an artery, 
which rises to the navel; and issuing 
there, passes along the umbilical chord, to 
reach the placenta, and be distributed 
throughout its substance. With these arte- 
ries there are veins which correspond, and 
these ultimately coalesce, so as to form one 
trunk, and this passes along the funis to 
the navel, and enters the n, and 
mounts to the porte of the liver, through 
which it ramifies in conjunction with the 
vena m, and the hepatic artery af- 
fecting principally the left side. It is this 
canal, umbilical vein, which, becoming 
closed after birth, constitutes what by the 
anatomist is denominated the ligamentum 
rotundum. Of the feetal blood it has been 


asserted, that it does not coagulate, but) this 


lates so firmly as the adult, for in some in- 
stances I have found, that when touched 
with the finger, the coagulum has fallen to 
pieces ; nevertheless, in its essential nature, 
the coagulation of the fetal blood seems to 
differ in nothing from the same process in 
the adult. It is, 1 think, asserted by Bichat 
and others, erroneously, that the fetal 
blood, when exposed to the air, does not 
become brighter and more scarlet, like the 
blood of the adult. No opinion, however, 
is more easily disproved by experiment, and 
I am sure, if you will examine the fetal 
blood for yourselves, after it has been ex- 
posed to the air for a few minutes, as be- 
fore proposed, you will find it assumes the 
scarlet arterial tint, and this, too, in a very 
conspicuous manner. This change becomes 
the more visible if you remove the crassa- 
mentum from the cup, and divide it ver- 
tically with a knife; for on making a sec- 
tion in this way, you lay bare at once the 
upper and the inferior layers of which the 
clot is composed, when the dark red of 
the one, and the bright scarlet of the other, 
are brought by their joint exposure into 
very pi tact. So, too, if after 
observing the upper part of the crassamen- 
tum, you invert it so that you may inspect 
the under surface, the difference of the two 
colours involuntarily and forcibly strikes 
upon the attention. 
In the fetus, the stomach is not unfre- 
oe empty, or nearly so, and when it 
oes contain any thing, if I may judge from 
some two or three observations, this con- 
sists of a mucous secretion mixed with the 
gastric juice. Liquor amnii | have not hi- 
therto been satisfied that it contains, though 
Darwin, and others, have suggested tha‘ 
this fluid may form its food. The bowels 
are remarkable for their great length, being 
proportionably longer than in the adult; 
and this is the reason why, in young chil- 
dren, when und d inspection, 
abdomen is always found to be of large pro- 
portion. ‘his large proportion of the chy- 
lopoietic apparatus, contributes to that 
speedy growth for which the infant system 
80 the fetus, also, the 
iver, which is in a part of the chylopoi- 
etic apparatus, is of very large bulk, tnd 
proportionate bulk of the liver exists 


after birth; indeed, it may not be till the 
end of three or four years, or even later, 
that the liver becomes reduced to its adult 


may err, by suppos- 
ing, on seeing the great bulk of the liver, 
that it is enlar by disease,—an error 


- which has, I believe, been committed not 
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to the contrary, whether even this defect 
necessarily attaches itself to the human ge- 
nitals. I may here add, that, when the testes 
do not descend, they are not usually thorough- 
ly developed ; the organ, perhaps, remaining 
of one-third the size which it would have 
acquired if descent had occurred, Hunter 
has remarked this. A patient dying with 
strangulated hernia, I was requested to be 
t when he was opened: one testicle, 


unfrequently. The capsule les are 
very large in the fetal state ; they contain a 
good deal of secretion, but their use is un- 
known. The kiduies are conspicuous, on 
account of their being separated pretty dis- 
tinetly into a number of smaller parts. if 
you were to take a kidney, and divide it into 
an anterior and hinder portion, by carrying 
the knife from the convex to the concave 
margin, you would expose, in this manner, 
eight or ten pyramidal portions, not very 
firmly adherent, It is remarkable that, in 
certain animals which haunt the water, the 
kidney is frequently constituted by sepa- 
rate pieces, which are loosely compacted 
with each other, Nor is it to be forgotten 
here, that while it remains in the uterus, 
the fetus is aquatic. In females, the clitoris 
is larger in the earlier than in the latter 
months ; and this large proportion of the or- 
gan I the rather notice, as, in an unguarded 
moment, it may lead you to mistake a female 
abortion for a male. It is only in the end of 
pregnancy that the testes descend to the 
scrotum ; like those of birds, they lodge, till 
then, within the abdominal cavity. The 
descent of the testicles, it is said, takes 
place somewhere about the seventh month ; 
and this fact may assist us in determining 
the age of the foetus. Sometimes both the 
testicles fail to descend ; sometimes one 
ouly leaves the abdomen; in some cases, 
too, they descend partially, and may lie in 
the abdominal ring, and may prevent its 
closure. 

By an eminent agriculturist in the West of 
England, Mr.Wreford, I am informed, that, 
where the testes fail, in this manner, to de- 
seend in the ram, the animal is not capable 
of procreating ; although it retains the power 
of sexual intercourse, and perhaps more so 
than the perfect animal. If one of these rams 
be employed, the whole flock remains unim- 
preguated—yet unions are frequent. Men 
who labour under this failure of the descent 
of the testicles, someti ppose they are 
impotent; and this impression, if strong, 
may have the effect of really creating a 
disubility, I believe, however, that this 
impotency is almost entirely mental—not 
arising from physical causes: and this opi- 
nion seems to gather strength from those 
frequent unions of the ram. In the ram, it 
is true, the seminal fluid wants the genera- 
tive power. But the defect rests there ; and 
it may be fairly doubted, till we have proof 


r 
of large size, was come down into the scro- 
tum, while the other remained at the abdo- 
minal ring, and, lying a little way within, 
was certainly not above one-third of the 
size of the former. It was this testicle that 
had occasioned the strangulated hernia; for 
it kept open the ring, and a smail piece of 
intestine having forced itself into the aper- 
ture, strangulation occurred and death. So 
that old as the patient was, and he was more 
than thirty, the hernia was what is called 
congenital. This man, during life, repeat- 
edly refused to be examined ; asserting that 
he had no swelling at the groin, though, in 
reality, the intestine protruded there; and 
thus, by a foolish aversion to the necessary 
investigation, arising out of a consciousness 
of this small defect of structure, the poor 
fellow actually lost his life. Really some 
persons seem to think, with certain ladies of 
old, that all human merit is concentrated in 
the groin— 

Uaciolam Drusillus habet sed Gillo deun- 

cem 
Partem quisque suain mensura ex.... 


But, to return, 


In the fetus the thyroid gland is very 
large ; being weil supplied with blood, and 
larger in proportion than in the adult. The 
same observation applies to the thymus, 
proportionally much larger than in the 
adult, and lying behind the sternum, well 
charged with blood, and containing a whit- 
ish secretion, the use of which has not been 
well ascertained. The arms and hands of 
the fetus are pretty thoroughly developed 
at birth, in order, | suppose, that it may lay 
hold of the breast. ‘The inferior limbs are 
very small proportionally, and this, I pre- 
sume, because children are designed to be 
carried in the arms. The skin of the feetus is 
frequently covered over with a sort of fat; I 
have never myself made any accurate obser- 
vations upon this; but ifthe foetus were sup- 
ported by the absorption of the liquor amuii, 
we should not expect to find this fat coating 
the surface, and this fact may, therefore, be 
urged as standing in opposition to the opi- 
nion. 

It is a curious truth, well ascertained, 
that of the many structures which compose 
the foetus, by far the greater number are of 
no use to fatal life; indeed they are de- 
signed to operate after the fetus is come 
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forth into the world, and has entered on a!bile were secreted very copiously, the 
new state of existence. That the heart it- bowels would become completely over-dis- 
self is not peremptorily necessary to the tended with it. During the feetal state, 
welfare of the fetus, seems to be certain. however, those glandular apparatuses, whose 
We sometimes meet with twins, where the action is necessary to the well-being of 
one is well formed and the other monstrous ; the child, are observed to operate vigorously 
the monstrous structure consisting, perhaps, enough ; those, for example, which form 
of the lower pa:t merely, the abdomen being | the muscles—the tendons—the ligaments— 
represented by a large sac, containing a few , the nerves—and so on. Indeed, these sub- 
folds of intestine, and the pelvic viscera ;| stances seem to be formed more rapidly be- 
no heart is found in such cases, and yet,|fore birth than afterwards ; but those se- 
while it remains in utero, this monstrous |cretions which are not required during the 
structure flourishes as well as the perfectly | foetal state, are formed very sparingly ; and 
formed child. It is equally well known that | the urine, the bile, and the chylopoietic se- 
the lungs are of no use, perhaps rather an |cretions, belong to this class. During the 
incumbrance than otherwise, for tLe pulmo- | fcetal state, we can do v well without 
nary function, as well as that of the sto- brains, without marrow, without sensorium 
mach, while the child lies in utero, is per- —without mind therefore. It is not true, 
formed merely by the placenta. Neither, however, that the foetus in utero is destitute 
again, does the child require the chylo- of sensibility, as some have imagined, and 
poietic apparatus: without the liver, with- as the accoucheur would very willingly be- 
out the stomach, without the bowels, it lieve, when he is about to use the perfo- 
may be fat, and grow. It seems that the rator. I have myself, in turning, felt the 
child is nourished by means of the nutritious mouth of the foctus, and have inserted my 
material which is absorbed at the placenta, | finger, to know whether or not the little 
the fetal vessels acting like the root of a’ infant would suck. Now, in two instances, 
plant. I once made a curious physiological I found that it has sucked as vigorously be- 
experiment, not without a view to some im- fore birth as afterwards, thus showing that it 
portant practical reference, which succeeded felt hunger ; that, moreover, it perceived the 
to my wish. For three whole weeks, with- | finger, that it had sense enough to perform 
out the help of any other nourishment, I the operation of sucking, and, therefore, that 
supported a dog merely by the injection of|its mind was in action. It is remarkable, 
blood into the jugular vein ; every day or however, that when the perforator is used, 
every other day, a few ounces were intro-|the child is seldom felt by the woman to 
duced in this way; and though, from the| move. Having given myself to the more 
want of nicety in my operations, the system | difficult part of the practice, I have too fre- 
became disordered, it was evident enough | quently had occasion to use this instrament ; 
that the animal was well supported by it. /and, on these occasions, asking the mother 
Now it seems to be in this manner that the whether she have felt the child move,'! have 
fetus is nourished, without the help of the usually received an answer in the negative. 
chylopoietic viscera, there is an absorption, ' Whether it be that the sensibility of the 
not perhaps of integral red blood, but of |brain is but small, even in the adult, so 
the colourless yet nutrient portions, and that from this cause, the foetus does not feel 
this sanguineous fluid becomes as food for|so much pain as a priori we should have ex- 
the support of the child. It is a mistake to| pected, o: whether some other cause be in 


suppose that, in a well-formed child, there 
is no secretion going on; for, in some, 
certainly the kidney is in action, and a child 
may pass urine immediately on coming into 
the world; there is, too, a secretion of bile, 
and I have seen mucus in the stomach ; 
but though there are secretions in the fetal 
state, they seem to be far less general 
and abundant than those which occur aiter 
birth. It sometimes happens that a child is 
born with the urethra imperforate ; now if 
the urethra remained in this condition for a 
few weeks or days after birth, the bladder 
would burst; but during the feetal state, 
this imperforation may remain for any length 
of time, without occasioning material in- 
convenience, So, too, after birth, there is 
a large secretion of bile ; but during the 
foetal state, the seeretion must be very small, | 


operation, J am not prepared to decide ; 
but the fact is well ascertained; and it 
seems that little struggling is produced. 
Although usually the sensorium exists, yet 
the sensorium is not absolutely necessary 
for the welfare of the fetal state ; because 
a child formed without brains, is an occur- 
rence by no meansinfrequent ; and, in these 
cases, we find that the foetuses flourish, and 
become very large, and seem to do as well 
as anyother. Not a week ago I was pre- 
| sent at a case of this kind, where, in conse- 
)quence of the great bulk of the head, not- 
withstanding the want of brains, there was 
great difficulty in getting it away, and this 
shows how much the foetus and its head may 
grow, even without the operation of the 
sensorium. Now and then monsters are 
formed, consisting solely of the lower half 


for no bile passes the anus; and if the jof the body, there being no brains and no 


Fe matrow, or only a very small por- 
of the cauda equina, and yet those 
monsters grow. 

There is a good deal of difference in the 
weight of the foetus; the average, I be- 
lieve, being about seven pounds; some, 
especially if born prematurely, weigh much 
less, some much more; you will now end 
then meet with a fcetus of ten, fifteen, 
or seventeen pounds, to omit those which | 
are larger. Of one of these gigantic foetuses 
I here exhibit a specimen. When there 
are twins, the average weight seems, from 
observation, to be about eleven pcunds ;| 
the one being generally heavier than the 
other. If there is a plurality of children, 
say to the number of three, four, or five, the 
average weight has not been very accurately 
ascertained, because those cases are rare ; 
but the average is supposed to be about the 
same as that of twins—say of ten or eleven 

mds, Dr. Hull met with a case in which 
there were five children at a birth, the total 
weight of the five being about eleven 
pounds and a quarter. I will now circulate 
some illustrative preparations. 

Of the position of the different parts of the 
child, you will form the best notion by 
examining the casts. It seems to be, alto- 
gether, a position of repose. The chin is 

ed down upon the chest, the thighs are 
nt forward upon the abdomen; in the 
space between the head and knees the arms 
are deposited, and the back being slightly 
incurvated, the child is thrown altogether 
into a form which very much resembles 
that of the egg, well adapted to that of the 
chamber in which it lodges. After birth, 
our most natural position is the erect, with 
the head above; before birth, this position 
is usually reversed, and the head, asin tum- 
bling, takes its place below, the fatus lying, 
in the great majority of cases, with the head 
= over the os uteri; it is not always, 
wever, that this is the case ; sometimes 

the nates, sometimes the face, sometimes 
the back presents, but the presentation of 
the vertex is the most common. I am not 
satisfied with the explanation usually as- 
signed, to account for the presentation of 
the vertex; namely, that it arises from the 
weight of the head, which, from mere 
gravity, brings the lowest place, provided, | 
the foetus being asleep, no muscular resist- | 
ance oppose. For, if this be true, why is it) 
that the head generally presents in quadru- | 
peds, where mere gravity cannot be sup-| 

to be the cause? Why is it, too, | 
that it generally presents in those cases | 
where there is a want of brains, there being | 
little more than the face of the child, and the | 
head being by no means the heaviest part? 
Tn the case which T lately saw, and to which 1) 
have just adverted, ut child came away 
under the presentation of the head, not- 
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withstanding there were no brains. Where, 
too, there are twins, you frequently find 
that one of those twins is presenting by the 
vertex, commonly that which first issues, 
while the other lies under a preteroatural 
presentation. 

The preparations on the table will illus- 
trate the various cbservations I have been 


}making, and I will now send them round. 


I here circulate a specimen of the human 
ovum, consisting of the membranous bag, 
with the placenta in connexion with it, the 
fetus being clearly visible within ; though 
so much larger, this ovum is, in shape, sic 
lar to that of the common fowl. 

The next preparation circulated, exhibits 
a foetus with a monstrous bead, but I do not 
wish you to notice that part of it at present ; 
observe what a large mass the intestines 
form, and also how large the proportion of 
the liver. 

In the preparation which follows, you 
may observe the testicles, which have got 
down upon the abdominal ring, the descent 
being as yet in complete. 

The preparation [ now exhibit, is of a 
feetus of about five months old, and you will 
here again see the exceeding proportion of 
the liver ; the younger the fctus, the larger 
the proportional bulk of this organ. 

The foetus in utero, | have said, can subsist 
very well without the brains : now, here is a 
preparation exhibiting this defect ; and you 
may observe that the child has been very 
well nourished. 

The foetus in utero can also subsist with- 
out the thorax ; here, accordingly, is a pre- 
paration of a fetus, consisting merely of the 
lower limbs; and a cyst, forming a very 
imperfect abdominal cavity. 


Placenta.—By the placenta, of which I 
next proceed to speak, you are to under- 
stand the vascular structure whereby the 
foetus and the mother, the ovum and the 
uterus, are put into communication with 
each other. There are three principal forms 
which, in the ovum of the mammiferous 
genera, the placenta assumes ; sometimes 
it consists of a mere membrane with a large 
number of blood-vessels, such as it is as- 
serted to be in the sow, and such as it cer- 
tainly is in the mare, as I myself have 
seen. In other cases, we find it is made up 
of numerous small pieces, from 50 to 60, or 
more, in number, and which are distributed 
over the different parts of the ovum, every- 
where meeting and uniting with the uterine 
surface ; and this is the form of it in the 
ruminating animals. In other cases, again, 
as in the human ovum, and that of many 
other animals, we find the placenta consist- 
ing of a single fleshy mass only. Now, 
these three forms may be distinguished 
respectively by the names of the membrane 
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ous, rominating,’and that which, in struc- 
ture, resembles the human placenta. 

The ruminating placenta is not without 
its interest, as it may assist your study of 
the human; and | am induced, there- 
fore, to make it the subject of a few re- 
marks. This placenta is made up of different 
parts, varying in number, but usually nu- 
merous; and each of these fleshy masses is 
composed of two portions, one growing from 
the surface of the uterus, vascular, cellular, 
and cuntaining a secretion of milky appear- 
ance ; the other growing from the surface of 
the membranous bag, enclosing the fetus, 
and consisting of a tassel of vessels, which 
shoot into the fleshy substance of the uterus, 
much in the same manner as the roots of a 
tree into the ground, This tassel is formed 
of the capillaries of the umbilical arteries 
and veins of which | was before speaking. 
It deserves remark, that if you inject the 
uterus of one of these ruminating animals, 
—the cow, or the sheep, for instance,—you 
inject the vascular part, which is growing 
from it ; but you do not throw one particle 
of the injection into the tassel which is 
growing the surface of the membrane ; 
ani if, on the other hand, you inject the 
umbilical chord instead of the uterus, you 
inject the tassel, but not a particle of the in- 
jection will quit these vessels; so as, by 
leaving them to diffuse itself over the vas- 
cular excrescence, and hence if by a sort of 
eradication, you bring away the whole tas- 
sel, you find the excrescence from the ute- 
Tus remains perfectly white. Now, it fol- 
lows from this, which is the great point on 
which I wish to fix your attention, that there 
is no communication between the tassel and 
the excrescence, by means of vessels capa- 
ble of transmitting red blood, otherwise your 
injection would pass through the communi- 
cation. You inject the tassel, but the in- 
jection does not leave these vessels, to enter 
the excrescence apart from the tassel: you 
inject the excrescence, but, in so doing, you 
do not fill the tassel. Perhaps the prepara- 
tions will make this appear more distinctly. 

And, first, 1 show you the uterus of a 
sheep, with some of the excrescences seated 
oa its surface. Now these may be injected 
from the uterus; they are cellular, and 
contain secretion. 

Here is the membranous bag in which 
the lamb is contained, and the vascular tas- 
sels, or little knots, are growing from it. 

Here is a third preparation, in which the 
uterus has been injected, but you will find, 
that in the tassels, none of the tassels have 
been filled ; they remain quite white. 

Here is @ preparation in which the knot 
of vessels has been injected, and not a par- 
ticle of the injection has entered the ex- 
crescence. ‘The large size of the parts ren- 


DR. BLUNDELL ON THE PLACENTA. 


Those remarks on the ruminating pla- 
centa being premised, the make of the 
human placenta, and of those which resem- 
ble it, may be very easily understood: there 
are two forms which these placentas assume 
—sometimes they are circular, forming a 
sort of cake; such is the human placenta 
here shown; and sometimes they form a 
broad band rouvd the uterus, like a belt, 
whence they are sometimes denominated 
zoniform. 

Of the zoniform nta, ve an 
example in the ovum of the Bek bitch ; 
of the circular placenta, you have a speci- 
men in those of the Guinea-pig, the hare, 
and the bat, not to mention the human pla- 
centa: observe the specamens, Well now, 
of these placentas, both varieties in their mi- 
vuter structure are esseutially the same as 
those of ruminating animals, being made up 
of cells and vessels. In the first place, we 
hate an infinite number of cells with which 
the veins and arteries of the uterus commu- 
nicate, so that during life there is, through 
this structure, a copious flow of the mater- 
nal blood. Now I wish you to observe here, 
that these cells probably correspond more 
or less in nature and office, with those ex- 
crescences before mentioned, seated on the 
womb of ruminating animals, and, therefore 
like these excrescences, they are supplied 
with blood from the uterus. Again, the 
placenta also consists of another part, the 
vessels, as they are called, and they are no- 
thing more than the capillary ramifications 
of the umbilical arteries and veins. ‘This is 
proved by injecting the umbilical arteries 
and veins, and then picking away the cells 
with a probe, or any other convenient instru- 
ment, when the vessels appear filled with 
the injection; so that you may observe here 
a correspondence between the vascular part 
of the human placenta aud those tassels 
before demonstrated, also consisting of the 
umbilical capillaries, and forming the vas- 
cular portion of the ruminating placenta. It 
seems, then, that the human placenta con- 
sists of two parts, a large congeries of cells, 
which are in communication with the mo- 
ther, and a large congeries of vessels which 
are in communication with the child. But 
you may ask me here, is there no commu- 
nication between these cells and vessels? 
That there is a communication, though b 
orifices exceedingly minute, there can, 
think, be little doubt ; for how else could 
the child be nourished, or how could the 
infectious diseases of the mother be com- 
municated? but this communication is not 
by means of orifices or tubes, which are ca- 
oy of transmitting red blood, and there- 
‘ore the mother’s blood does uot into 
the vessels of the foetus, nor does blood 


ders all this very apparent. 


of the feews into the cells of the mo- 
ther. Asouliogly, though we find the 
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blood of the two to be in many points ana-!the uterine neck and mouth; and this ex. 
lagous, yet there is evidence enough to/|traordinary po-ition, which, on cursory re- 
prove satisfactorily that they are not identi-| flection, may appear of small! importance, 
cal. That there is not a communication ca- | is, however, of great obstetric interest ; for 
pable of transmitting the integral red blood, | where it is so situated, the patient becomes 
is proved, | think, by the following considera- | liable to very dangerous floodings, the na- 
tions :—First, the placenta, cohering to the | ture and treatment of which, as you may 
uterus, you may inject the womb with the | remember, we formerly considered at large. 
greatest care and dexterity, so as to fill at 
once the cells of the placenta and the ves- 
sels of the uterus, and yet not a particle of 
the injection finds its way into the vascular : 
part of the placenta—the capillary ramifica- FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
tions of the umbilical arteries and veins. — 
The result here is the same as when we cask OF TETANUS, WITH INFLAMMATION OF 
experiment on the ruminating animals, and; rue sPINAl CHORD, AND DISRASE OF THE 
e other hand, if you take a placenta, and 
inject the embiliee! ertery, provided the | 
$2 gly in favour of the opinion, that t 
Jection be perform prope ©, 118) -ause of tetanus is inflammation of the 
not found that the fluid makes its way into) oi) chord: it al fi Mr. Bell’ 
any one of the cells; therefore, although 
? ’ idea, that movement depends on the ante- 


a communication between the cells and the | 
vessels exists, it is by means of tubes and | Pent a at on the posterior, roots of 


orifices, so minute that the red blood of the | . 
mother cannot pass to the fwtus, nor that of A woman, of forty years of age, felt, ia 
the 00 the the subtler | COMSEquence of over exertion, a difficulty of 
part of the blood is transmitted. The fetal | the lower jaw, stiffpess of the 
fa the ap- | neck. and a tensive pain in the limbs. On 
cath ether ebuadentl the ninth day, after the first appearance 
hes of these symptoms, she was taken to the 
The @ of blood-v — hospital; tetanus and trismus were then 
of membrane, developed ; the former in the form of 
3 *|emprosthotonos. Warm baths seemed to 
Lymphatic vessels have not been clearly | 
demonstrated ; they have been sought for iminish the spasmodic @ ection of the jaw, 
with a great th tan but that of the trunk increased, and carried 
posed that the nourishment of the fetus tho poticnt Oa 
may be absorbed by them, but they have not . 
face found in a healthy state; the vertebral 
clearly in the chord or the placenta, and Monty 
it is very extraordinary that the placenta 
should isiatly perform the offices of the | Yellowish dirty white colour, and covered 
lenge, yet without the with small round and oval hydatids, from 
help of nervous ctrustare. Nerves, the |‘? site of 8 millet-seed to that of pea; 
anatomist hes never discovered by the ecal- its substance exhibited reddish spots ; the 
pel, nor has the physiologist been able to posterior part was healthy; the posterior 
evinee their presence, by proving the sensi- roots of the spinal nerves had a very differ- 
bility of the part. One observes continu- ent appearance from the anterior roots ; the 
ally, that on cutting through the umbilical latter were evidently softened, end pre- 
chord, neither the mother nor child appear “yy 
to feel it; yet I remember once seeing a perfeetly thy — Vain. 4 
child which had a supernumerary thumb at- 
tached to the hand by a delicate filament, HYDROPHOBIA. 
and which was taken off by the accoucheur| Dr. Hertwig, professor at the veterinary 
with a pair of scissors; this filament was | school of Berl, has seen in this establish- 
not thicker than a thread, and yet the child | ment nearly two hundred mad dogs, and has 
cried stoutly when it was divided. This| lately published the results of his experi- 
child, however, did not ery when the umbi-|ence. Male and female dogs are equally 
lical chord, of much larger size, was cut| subject to rabies at every season of the 
through ; so that it is pretty certain that| year; it is hardly ever accompanied by the 
nerves do not enter into the composition | dread of water, nor is foaming at the mouth 
of the chord. a constant symptom ; at first, the dog does 
The placenta usually adheres to the upper | not carry his tail between his legs, nor does 
part or middle of the uterus, in front, late- | he always run in @ straight line, unless he 
rally, or behind ; now and then it lies over|is pursued. There are, apparently, two 
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modifications of the disease ; the one Dr. 
Hertwig calls the acute or fierce, the other 
the chronic or quiet rabies. In the first the 
dog becomes very restless, runs about, flies 
from his home, and returns again ; does not 
easily forget his master, and even obeys 
him; afterwards loses his appetite, eats 
wood, straw, wool, and other indigestible 
substances ; often drinks, and is constipated. 
The most characteristic symptom is a 
change in the voice ; the tones of which 
are either higher or lower than usual ; 
hoarse, rough, disagreeable, and indicative 
of distress. The bark is changed into a 
how}, the dog has an inclination to bite, and 
ars to see flies, as he often snaps at the 
; his external appearance is, at first, not 
changed ; but, within ashort time, the eyes 
become blood-shot, and are frequently 
closed for a few seconds; the skin of the 
forehead is corrugated ; in the last period 
the eyes are turbid as if covered with sand, 
and paralysis of the hind-legs always occurs 
before death. The chronic or quiet rabies 
exhibits the following symptoms: from the 
beginning the lower-jaw hangs down, by 
which the dog is prevented from eating and 
drinking ; the saliva flows from the mouth, 
and the tongue is stretched out; he cannot 
bite, and seems to be very little disposed to 
do so ; is very tranquil and sad, and seldom 
howls, 


In none of the two hundred dogs, the 
disease lasted for more than ten p Pe 
Graefe u. Walther’s Journal. 


PARTIAL EXCISION OF THE RIBS, AND 
THEIR CARTILAGES. 


Proressor Ricueranp has, generally, 
the credit of having first proposed and at- 
tempted this operation, which, however, is 
not the case; L. Cittadini, of Bologna, | 
having performed it so early as in 1813; | 

is operation, too, was crowned with suc- 
cess, while that of Richerand failed. Since 
that time M. Cittadini has, in several cases, 
removed considerable portions of the ribs, 
and the extraordinary success of these ope- 
rations, entitles them to the attention of our 
readers. 

The first case is that of a female, who 
had, for a long time, been affected with 
fistulous ulcers, caused by improper treat- 
ment of aa abscess on the left breast. 
Several methods of treatment, the actual 
and potential cautery, &c., had been tried, 
but without any effect; and when M. Citta- 
dini first examined the fistulous canals, he 
found a portion of the sternum, and the 
cartilages of the sixth and seventh rib, de- 
nuded. These parts were laid open by an 
incision, and it was found that the sternum 
was carious to the extent of more than an 
inch, and that the cartilages were con- 


EXCISION OF THE RIBS, 


siderably swelled, and, in some - 
forated. In order to produce exfoliation 
of the bone, the ac cautery was em- 
ployed, which caused a violent inflamma- 
tion of the pleura, but failed in its main 
object. Six months after this period, a large 
quantity of matter had utes collected 
in the pleura ; the patient was affected with 
constant pain and dyspnea, and was much 
emaciated, M. Cittadini having laid bare 
the bone a second time, found a fistulous 
passage between the sixth and seventh rib 
leading into the cavity of the chest. He 
divided the muscles, tied the intercostal 
arteries by means of a curved and blunt- 
pointed needle, and removed those parts of 
the two ribs which were comprised between 
the ligature and the sternum ; a large tre- 
phine was now applied to the diseased part 
of the sternum, and all the isolated portions, 
by means of a spatula, removed from the 
pleura, which, although diseased to a great 
extent, could not be removed, on account 
of the great proximity of the internal mam- 
mary artery. The operation lasted a con- 
siderable time ; and, on the introduction of 
air into the thoracic cavity, a violent at- 
tack of suffocation took place, from which 
the patient was recovered by frictions, 
and the insufflation of air into the lungs ; 
the wound was quickly covered with dossils 
of lint, which were kept in their place by 
an elastic bandage. During two months, 
the patient laboured under dyspnea; the 
wound having however cicatrised, this 
symptom gradually disappeared, and she 
was finally cured. 

The second case was that of a young man, 
who had, for a considerable time, a fungous 
tumour on the cartilages of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth ribs, about an inch from 
the xyphoid cartilage. Repeated isati 
and excision having been performed without 
any permanent success, M. Cittadini suspect. 
ed that the root of the evil was in the ribs, and 
that the disease might be effectually cured by 
their partial excision. By a circular incision 
round the tumour, a portion of the skin, 
three inches in diameter, was removed, and 
the fibres of the rectus and great oblique 
muscles having been divided, the greater 
part of the sixth, seventh, and eighth carti- 
lages were laid bare. It then appeared, that 
the disease occupied a space of no more 
than about two inches. ‘The cartilages were 
divided by a strong probe-pointed bistoury, 
and the tumour having been thus isolated, 
was detached by a spatcla from its adhesion 
to the pleura. This was followed by an 
abundant hemorrhage, which be 
stopped only by the actual cautery. Cica- 
trisation took place very slowly, and was 
not completed till after dove months, when 
the patient was quite recovered. 


A young man of plethoric habit, and a 
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strong constitution, who laboured under| 1820, affected with pneumonia, in conse- 
delirium from inflammation of the brain,| quence of which, the palpitation consider- 
stabbed himself with a stiletto in the left ably increased, and even brought on fre- 
side of the chest. The instrument entered | quent attacks of suffocation, in which he 
below the right nipple, glided along the! found no relief, except by pressing the 
upper margin of the sixth rib, in which it chest strongly against some resistant body. 

ined fixed. The hemorrhage from the He was treated in different ways, but with- 


wound was abundant, but was soon arrest- 
ed. The patient recovered from the in- 
flammation of the brair, but a considerable 
suppuration took place in the wound, and 
two months afterwards a fistulous passage 
had formed leading to the diseased bone. Ia- 
cisions and cauterisation were employed in 
vain; and it having been found that the 


out any success ; an incipient hemorrhoidal 
discharge seemed for some time to mitigate 
the symptoms, but the affection of the heart, 
and the difficulty of breathing, presently in- 
creased anew ; the patient was obliged to 
remain completely still; anasarca, and at 
last ascites, came on; the heart beat most 


violently, each pulsation communicating an 


cartilage and the osseous part of the sixth | oscillatory movement to the left side of the 
rib were denuded and rough, M. Cittadini| chest; the pulse was ninety, equal and re- 
determined upon excision. The integu- gular; respiration stertorous, and the voice 
ments having been divided, the cartilage was | scarcely audible. At the patient’s request 
removed by a probe-pointed bistoury, and); he was tapped ; but the operation afforded 
the diseased part of the rib by the cutting him only a transient relief, and he expired 
The principal arteries were tied, | a few days afterwards. 
and smaller branches compressed. On| On examining the body, the pericardium 
removing the diseased portion of the pleura,| was found of au extraordinary size, and co- 
the chest was opened on several points ; at, veriug almost the whole anterior surface of 
this part of the operation, the breathing the lungs. The cavity of the chest was 
became very short and laborious, but ceased filled by several pints of a bloody serum ; 
to be so after a few hours. After two the lungs were strongly compressed against 
months, the wound had perfectly healed. | the ribs, but not altered in strueture, The 
In a fourth patient, suppuration and pericardium was in in its whole extent ad- 
caries of the sixth rib had taken place after herent to the heart, the cavities of which 
a violent attack of pleurisy, and a fistulous | were filled with black grumous blood ; its 
passage had been formed. During the|volume and parietes were three times 
Operation, the rib and cartilage were found larger than usual; the septum ventriculo- 
so swelled and indurated, that M. Cittadini rum was totally wanting, not the slightest 
was obliged to use the trephine instead cf trace of it could be found. The origin of 
the bistoury; the hemorrhage was con- the vessels was natural; the apertures of 
siderable, but no difficulty of breathing | the veins were slightly enlarged, and the 
arose during the operation. The recovery aorta was remarkably flaccid. The other 
was very tedious, and not completed before organs were found in a healthy state— 
the end of six months. 


In the fifth case, the disease of the bone 
was the consequence of a violent contusion ; 


the patient cured after two months.— Ann. 
Univ. di Medicina. 

It appears from these cases, that the par- 
tial excision of the ribs is not so dangerous” 
an operation as is generally believed ; the 
hemorrhage from the intercostal arteries 
is easily stopped by compression or liga-' 
ture. The introduction of air into the lungs, 
is the circumstance most to be dreaded ; in. 
the cases in question, however, it caused’ 
only a transitory danger. The fatal conse- 
quences of caries and suppuration of the 
nibs and their cartilages, are but too well 
known: M. Cittadini’s success, induces us 
to hope, that in many cases they might, by. 
a surgical operation, be avoided. | 


a portion of the third rib was removed, and | 
| 


Hufelana’s Journal. 

That this was a case of malformation of 
the heart, there seems to be no doubt, as 
a subsequent destruction of the septum can 
hardly be supposed. Jt strikingly confirms 
Meckel’s most ingenious theory, that the 
greatest number of monstrosities, (all ex- 
cept those caused by excess of organs and 
hermaphroditism, ) are founded on a retarded 
formation of the organs ; they remain in 
one of their primitive conditions, without 
proceeding to their further development. 
This is evidently shown by the malforma- 
tions of the heart, the series of which, at 
the same time, exhibits the centre of cir- 
culation in all the different conditions, 
which mark the different classes of animals, 
from crustacea to mammalia, and thus dis- 
tinctly represents the gradual progression 
through the different stages of animal per- 
fection. We need hardly mention the strik- 


ABSENCE OF THE SEPTUM VENTRICULORUM | jng analogy between the heart in the above 
conpts. ‘reported case, aud in the genus batrachii, 


Fr.S., wtat. 24, subject from his infancy 
to violent beating of the heart, was, in 
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138 BEAUTIES OF THE APOTHECARIES’ ACT. 
APOTHECARIES’ AcT—ITS PRoTECTION TO|his opinion, that as the apothecary was de- 
i ,’ to attend to the 


QUALIFIED rRactitioneRs ! stined to be a ‘ mere 
lower class of the peuple in general, his education 

To the Editor of Tur Lancet should be of a limited kind, otherwise he would 
" be ‘ soaring in the clouds,’ instead of attending 


Sir,—Ia perusing Tur Lancer of last to his business;” and Friar Jobnson is an 
week, my attention was arrested by a com- honourable man, and so are they all honour- 
munication from your correspondent “‘ Medi- able men. Who dare question their com- 
cus,” who, it appears, is chewing the cud of petency? Do none? then all have I offended, 
mortification, and writhing, as it were, I not only doubt their fitness, but deny it 
under the incumbent weight of barefaced in toto. ** A satisfactory examination to ascer- 
and shameless charlatans. ir companions in| tain the competency of candidates!” They 
misfortune be any consolation, | can assure | never yet instituted one, nor even can they. 
him his case is not peculiar—his miseries} Why, Sir, in the short space of thirty-five 
are not unique. He complains, with truth, | minutes, I ran the round of almost all the 
that the interests of the regular practitiouer | sciences—in fact, if my examination were a 
are betrayed and sacrificed on the altar of| specimen, I am supported in the assertion 
imbecility and supineness ; that those who that they do not perceive the bearing and extent 

ate, and wield the sceptre of dominion | of their own questions. 
over nine-tenths of our medical republic,; But to what, I think I hear you say, does 
enact laws, whose tendency is only to per-/ all this tend, and wherefore these remarks? 
plex and impoverish the unhappy student,/In answer to your interrogation I reply, 
utterly regardless of the rights and security that the tendency of these observations is to 
| 


of our community ; and suspects, from a/ show, that either the power vested in these 
faint recollection of the issue of one or two| monks is as nothing, or that having that 
cases, that their powers are inefficient. ‘he | power they are satisfied with the fact, and 
complaints of ‘* Medicus” are but too jast ;| are content to make their light shine before 
for while the regular practitioner is fleeced, | the world, in vexatious and useless enact- 
the supercilious and insolent impostor re-| ments, unmindful of the actual state of the 
mains unmolested, and left in the full and| profession, or that they do their best, 
undisturbed exercise of his fraudulent and|lamenting the deficiency of their inward 
knavish tricks. man, though, like true penitential publi- 
But I would ask Medicus, can he hope|cans and sinners, they do not so demean 
for a successful attack upon these provincial! themselves before men, as that they should 
locusts, while the enemy himself is in the| think them competent over-much. As an 
camp? or can a body divided against itself,| individual, Sir, 1 am inclined to give them 
act with promptitude and energy? will not/credit for the best intentions, though they 
their counsels be vacillating, and their| sometimes fail, as in the following flagrant 
rations feeble? cleanse first the Augean | instance which came under my own imme- 
stable, and the consequences will soon be | diate knowledge. 
conspicuous. A friend of mine had a footman of the 
But though the monks of Blackfriars! name of —-———, and a man of tolerable 
have not the power to protect those to/ conceit, and who could not boast of what 
whom they vend their indulgences by an|the world calls modesty—a quality, which, 
appeal to the laws, they might, at least,/ though it highly adorns a woman, may be 
one would think, exercise that penetration,| considered the bane of an ambitious Ascu- 
which such long and laborious application |lapian. ‘Ihe hero of my tale being an 
as theirs, to the whole circle of the sciences, | aspiring Johnny, conceived, I presume, a 
must have afforded them ; they surely are | disgust at the servility of his station, and 
** competent” judges of the professional at-|desiring to emancipate himself from his 
tainments, solid and profound learning, and | thraldom, and feeling a generous emulation 
polite a of those candidates who| glow within his lofty soul, he scorned asso- 
present themselves with fear and trembling} ciation with the profane vulgar,” and 
at the bar of their house; if any men may | marked out for himself a new path, and con- 
be considered as living edxvxAona:Sera: in| jured to his imagination a splendid scene of 
our ion, they, undoubtedly, are en-|action in which he should obtain immortal 
titled to that application ! Can such blazing | glory, and a name, “ ere perennius,”” more 
lighta—such astounding prodigies of the| durable than adamantine rock. Disdaining, 
art and mystery of physic—such Thames-| therefore, the sleek footman’s slothful life, 
firing philosophers, confer immunities on|he left his master’s place some twelve 
unworthy persons? Who dare question the| months since, and having bought his inden- 
integrity of the holy brotherhood? None, | tures, he fell into the ranks of the giAdcogor 
for they “ are all honowrable men.” ot St. Bartholomew's, 
dare suspect them of dishonesty! None, for| Regularly entered as an hospital pupil, 
Friar Johnson honestly ‘ declared it to be|he thought that as there were many un- 
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licensed practitioners, and many ‘‘ more fools|name of an ‘ opiferque.” He accordingly 
in the profession” who successfully dosed his | did so, and, as you might well expect from 
Majesty's subjects (I mean successfully in a | your knowledge of the internal economy of 

niary point of view); and as he cer- the abuve institution, passed his examina- 


189 


ily could not know /ess than a fool, he had 
as much right to practise as any other fool ; 
he, therefore, as a consequence of this 


tion with credit to himself, and complete 
satisfaction to the apostolic junta. 
For months after, this friend and myself 


ratiocination, took tments in a little |lost sight of him, and probably we never 
street in the neighbourhood of one of the | should have heard of him more ; for, stroll< 
new metropolitan roads, and commenced ing one evening along a certain ingress to 
practice as surgeon and accoucheur, hu- | the metropolis, we missed his lamp, * signi 
manely dealing out to the afflicted poor, | gratid posita.” We had not, however, pro- 


from the hidden treasures of his frontal 
region, choice, yet gratuitous, medical and 
surgical advice, and kindly assisted, too, by 
an honourable and condescending gentle- 
man, apothecary to a public institution. 

Asa pupil, | think, of Dr. Conquest’s, he 
became expert in the art of digital manipula- 
tion ; and, for aught I know, could infallibly 
determine the precise fatal situation and 
presentation ; and whether the head were 
turned more or less than ‘‘ @ hair towards 
south or south-west side’ of the pelvis, having 
attended so many of the fair parturient sex. 
As to 

« Latin, "twas no more difficile 

Than to a blackbird ‘tis to whistle ;” 
for he was so rich in it, that, after applying 
only a few months to what it takes other men 
of common minds years to acquire, he could 
explain with the greatest ease, and elucidate 
with the most astonishing precision and 
a am the most occult passages in the 

harmacopeia; and unfold to the amaze- 
ment of the Holy Inquisitora, the most dif. 
ficult scraps of medical dog-latin. In sur- 


ceeded much further before, projecting overt 
the door of a respectable new house, we re- 
cognised the red-eyed lamp, and, upon a 
nearer approach, read the names of Messrs. 
, surgeons and accoucheurs, 

When I commenced this letter, Mr. Edi- 
tor, I intended merely to state this case, and 
let it stand upon its own merits ; but in the 
few introductory remarks | proposed mak- 
ing, I felt an irresistible desire to expose 
more fully the inefficiency of the existing 
system. The facts | have advanced are 
glaring, and the imposition flagrant; I have 
known a candidate refused admission to ex- 
amination, because his articles were not 
Strictly according to the letter, though ex- 
sentially within the spirit of the law. For 
though he had served a chemist, I think, in 
Manchester, three years, and a surgeon two, 
and had been twelve months in London pur- 
suing his education, they would not admit 
him, because he had not wielded the pestle 
under the surveillance of an ey 3 
and yet here is my friend’s footman actually 
practising medicine and surgery, after “ at- 


gery and physic, none can pete with | ¢ 


though, indeed, he did condescend to 
‘* attend lectures” on these subjects, such 
was his (1 had almost said intuitive) know- 
ledge, that he could not ‘* open his mouth, but 
out their flew"’ an aphorism ; | am not pre- 
pared to say whether it were in Coan Greek, 


or in Monmouth Street English ; but this is| 


ding lectures” ouly for the short space of 
twelve months, 

Now, Sir, a few remarks by way of con- 
clusion, 1 do net find fault with 's 
footman, or despise the man because he has 
endeavoured to raise himself above his sie 
tuation ; an honourable ambition is lauda- 
ble, whatsoever garb it may assume. A 


not essential, it is sufficient for me to say, | doctrine contrary to this, savours of an aris-. 


that Homer's surgeons, Hippocrates, Galen, 
and Celsus, are no more to be compared to 
him, than Tycho Brahe to Adam's father. 
And, finally, as to chemistry, why, Sir, he 
is so ** profuundly skilled in th’ analytie’’ and | 
synthetic, that could Paracelsus himself but 
Te-appear, he would become as a little child, 
and humbly sit at the feet of » while 
divine alchemic and salutiferous words dis- 
tilled from his learned lips. 

Well, Sir, to proceed, twelvemonths now 
having elapsed, and feeling that confidence 


tocratic illiberality, and is, I believe, ad- 
vanced only by those who have themselves 
risen ‘‘ from nothing ;’ and who, wishing to 
forget their own ci-devant humility, are de- 
sirous to keep down, and frequently asperse 
the fair fame of Fortune’s rising favourites. 
History affords too many instances of the 
meanest of men attaining tothe highest po- 
litical and literary honours, to allow one, for 
a moment, to sanction such exploded dog- 
mata. We need only instance Cardinal. 
Wolsey, Oliver Cromwell, besides number- 


which arises from conscious proficiency, he | less literati and politicians of our own day, \ 
determined to present himself at the monas- 
tic establishment of health and science, in 
order to obtain, after undergoing a certain 
form called ‘* an eramination,”’ that which 
should protect him against the assaults of 


whose names it would be invidious to men- 
tion; and who knows but my hero may yet 
be president of the College in the West! 
But, Sir, I do find fault with those whose ; 
duty it is pl ae the public, and defend 


the malevolent, known commonly by the 


the rights interests of our profession, 


= 
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How preposterous is it to suppose, that 
either the one end or the other is answered, 
requiring that an unfortunate youth 
murder his time in pilulification, and 
other scientific employments of the same 
description, in a shop or surgery for five 
years ; and then running the round of lec- 
tures for a few months! What cruel, what 
wanton disport! What a shameful sacrifice 
of our best, our most precious years ! 
It may be urged in this case, how was it 
possible, unless the monks had received 
ivate intimation, for them to detect the 


which let him be questioned as to the phy- 
| siology and pathology of what he has been 
describing ; and let him deliver in a thesis, 
written in Latin, on some medical subject. 
On the second day let him defend his thesis, 
and be examined on chemistry, materia medica, 
and therapeutics. On the third day on botany, 
consisting not merely in the enumeration 
the class and order of about twelve indi 
nous plants, as now adopted, but in the de- 
scription of the anatomy, physiology, and 
classification of plants. On some points of 
natural philosophy, and on the science and 


position, of which they became the dupes ? 
I answer, the fault lies in the examinations ; 
let the ordeal be one in fact, and let restric- 
tions as to time be done away ; but the truth | 
is, that impudence and money will enable a| 
man to feaish his education,” (risum tene-— 
atis,) with eclat, and to “ do an immense 
practice ;” for, 
“ Aurum per medios ire satellites 
Et perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmineo.” 


One word, Sir, as to medical legislation, 
and I have done, My opinion is, that it, 
like every thing else human, can never be 
perfect ; but, I believe, it might be im- 


ved. And, I think, this might be ef- 
ted, first, by requiring that no youth 
enter on the study of the profession before 


the age of 17 ; secondly, that he be examined 
by a district Committee, composed of men 

known talent and ability, and appointed 
by the Court of Examiners, as to his pro- 
ficiency in the several branches of school 
education, which it must cerufy ; thirdly, he 
must be employed during one year in the 
practice of pharmacy; fourthly, he must 
spend the three succeeding years in the pro- 
secution of his medical studies at some 
school, the course of which might be pre- 
acribed ; fifthly, at the expiration of this 

iod, he should be required to present 

imself for examination, 

Now the body before whom he is to be | 
examined should consist of individuals of, 
eminence, in the several departments of me- | 
dical science, whether they be called physi-| 
cians, surgeons, or apothecaries, to the) 
number of eighteen, and this association | 
should be designated the Fuculty of Medicine| 
and Surgery. Hence the trading company | 
might be abolished, and the College of Sur- 
geors be erected into an institution of that 
mame ; and by this, too, medicine and sur- 
gery would become by /aw united, as well as, 
by nature. 

As to the manner of conducting the exa- | 
minations, the following might, I think, be 
adopted with advantage, aud would be a) 
tolerable test of ‘‘ competency.” 

On the first day let the candidate demon- 
strate some part on the dead subject, after 


—— of midwifery; and on the fourth and 
ast day, on the science and operations of 


| Surgery, which he should perform on the dead 


subject. 

Now, in order that there be no dereliction 
of duty, the examinations should be open 
to the profession ; and, in order to prevent a 
larity of discipline, from the supposition that 
the situation is for life, the members of the 
Court of Examiners should hold their office 
but for one year, and others should be elected 
in their stead. After five years, the former 
might be again eligible. Now, in order to 
do away with patronage, a grand source of 
corruption, the elective power should be 
vested in the profession at large, and any 
step to secure an election, further than the 
announcement of their names, should dis- 
qualify candidates for life. The mode of 
election should be by ballotation, and the 
installation of the new member should be 
the last act of the old ; and the confirmation 
of the election by the President, should be 
the dissolution of the former court. 

The President should be chosen by the 
court, from one of its own number, and 
should hold his office five years; and the 
end of his official functions should define the 
limits of his politico-professional existence. 

The above sketch, being but brief, must 
consequently be imperfect; but it may 
serve to exhibit, by contrast, the imbecility 
of existing laws; and, 1 think, might, if 
even this system, imperfect as it is, were 
adopted, prove adequately efficient to the 
exclusion of such, medico-chirurgical mush- 
rooms as ‘s footman ab artis nostre 
honorilus, 

I have now, Sir, to crave absolution at 
your hands for this very long letter; but, as 
an extenuation or my fault, 1 plead the im- 
portance of my subject; wherein this con- 
sists, I need not point out to you, who have 
written so often, and so ably, on the same 
theme. Allow me, therefore, to conclude, 


thanking you for previous insertions; and, 


should you deem this worthy of your pages, 
you shall again hear from me, on a topic, 
perhaps, not altogether beneath the atten- 
tion of the profession. I am yours, &e. 


AA 
London, Aug. 25, 1828. — 


RICHMOND HOSPITAL—HINTS TO MR. CAR- 
MICHAEL. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir,—The advantages afforded to the ana- 
tomical student in Dublin, are recognized 
throughout the empire, and they are gene- 
rally allowed to have obtained the same 
rank for our city in this branch of profes- 
sional acquirement, as London claims in 
the surgical, and Edinburgh in the medical 
departments. ‘he numerous anatomical 
schools of Dublin have done much in pro- 
curing this distinction, and they have annu- 
ally been frequented by numbers of our 
English and Scotch brethren, in search of 


that knowledge unattainable in their own 


capitals, from the natural prejudices against 
the disinterment of the dead, and the prose- 
cution of their studies by dissection. Dub- 
lin then, Sir, as the priucipal mart of ana- 
tomical instruction, occupies a distinguished 
station in the British medical world, and it 
strictly becomes her professors, not only in 
imparting instruction to the youth who flock 


to their lectures, to exert their utmost in- 


dustry for the improvement of their classes, 


but also so to conduct themselves and ma-_ 


nage their institutions, as to support the 
dignity of Dublin as an anatomical school, 
and thus to render it both respected and 
frequented. 

Amongst the schools of Dublin, none, 
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terea nihil;) the first is well known in Eng- 
land as an author and an operator, and his 
name, having been mentioned in Tue Lane 
c&t in the highest terms of commendation, 
has, to my knowledge, drawn many English 
students to the Richmond, Hitherto | have 
been merely descriptive ; 1 will now com- 
mence a narration, and, as 1 have afew com- 
plaints to urge, I cannot do better than ac- 
company my notice of individuals with m 

murmurs at their condact, With Mr. Carmi- 
chael then, Sir, let us commence; at the 
opening of the session of 1827-28, he de- 
livered an introductory lecture, according to 
a notice of the prospectus of that year, aly. 
in the course of a season of six months, ne 
also lectured upon the surgical subjects of 
scrofula, diseases of the nose, on the cases 
requiring, and on the operation of trache- 
‘otomy; on cancer, and on the venereal dis- 
| ease, comprising his notice of these es 
ant subjects in about fifteen lectures. I be- 
jlieve I should not speak the sense of the 
school, if 1 were to assert that the class in 
general were anxious for more of his surgi- 
,cal instruction, Mr, Carmichael being con- 
fessedly a bad lecturer, and on the scrofu- 
lous, cancerous, and venereal subjects, long 
quotations from the works he has written 
formed the principal part of his informa- 
tion, which every student could gain from 
the library. We will dismiss him, there- 
fore, as a surgical lecturer, and look to 
his hospital habits. As a practical sur- 
geon, Mr. Carmichael deservedly ranks very 


perhaps, could claim so high a pre-eminence | high ; but his fame must have been esta- 
as the Richmond, from its contiguity to the ; blished in his younger days, when it was 
immense establishment called the House of | worth his while to pay attention to the hos- 
Industry, which, comprising medical, sur-| pital, for his present conduct affords him 
gical, and fever hospitals, lunatic asylum, | but slender opportunities of displaying his 
and wards for chronic cases, affords the abilities ; his days of attendance are Mon- 
student the opportunity of prosecuting every days, Wednesdays, and Fridays; but week 
branch of his studies, within five minutes’ | after week passes, and often but a weekly 
walk of his dissecting room; and those | visit from him on Wednesday, the operation 


who have been compelled, in spite of 
wind and weather, to attend lectures deli- 
vered at distant places, gaining abund 

of dirt and fatigue, and losing much pre- 
cious time for such equivalents, will esti- 
mate this advantage as it deserves ; but 
alas! with every opportunity of increasing 
its importance, and the numbers of its stu- 
dents as a necessary consequence, this esta- 
blishment appears to be losing ground, or, 
at all events, is very far from occupying the 
situation it might possess. ‘Ihe Surgical 
Hospital, although not actually, is nomi- 
nally connected with the school, from two of 
its surgeons being lecturers, and from the 
prospectus of the lectures and the terms of 
the hospital being printed on one card. 
The surgeons are Messrs. Carmichael and 
M‘Dowel, (Mr. Peile, the senior surgeon, 
neither interferes with the school nor the 


hospital practice ; he is senior surgeon, et pre- 


and public day, when all is bustle, and free 
quently hurry and confusion, a day on which 
the student has little opportunity of study- 
ing his profession, or of seeing more than 
perhaps every third case : the attendance on 
Mondays and Fridays, therefore, would be 
highly valuable, but on these days Mr. 
Carmichael is frequently, far too fre- 
quently, absent. ‘This gentleman should 
consider, that in his non-attendance he 
is injuring the pupil and the apprentice, 
who have paid for the expected exercise of 
his talents, and who cannot be satisfied by 
the appearance of a young and inexperienced 
man, unknown to many, and unheeded by 
all, in his stead. If occasional weighty bu- 
siness interferes with the performance of 
Mr. Carmichael’s duty, let him, | say, ap- 
point a man who thoroughly understands 
his business, and not an individual who 
metely excites the smiles of a i 


| 


4, 
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class, while he attempts the duties of an 
hospital surgeon. I have other causes 
of complaint against Mr. Carmichael; at 
the commencement of last season, he pro- 
mised clinical instruction, and how did he 
redeem his pledge! by the delivery of ten 
lectures in six months, excellent of their 
kind, and strongly contrasted with bis lec- 
tures on surgery, ; but, as a writer in Tue 
Lanctr on this subject some months ago 
himself, too “like angels’ visits,”’ 
as being ‘‘ few and far between.” I have 
but one more ground of complaint: go into 
the wards entrusted to Mr. Carmichael, and 
lok at the tickets over each patient’s head ; 
_ behold the name of the patient, and of 
ichard Carmichael, (or perhaps of his 
admired locum tenens Thomas Belton,) in 
juxta-position, and all the blanks for name 
of disease, previous history, and treatment, 
perfectly unsoiled. 1 bave not one word to 
say On this score! The neglect of a plain 
duty is obvious, and, I am sorry to add, 
shameful. 

Having gone over my list of grievances, I 
will now advert to the promises of Mr. 
Carmichael for the ensuing season. His 
name stands at the head of Lectures on sur-| 
gery, in the printed prospectus of the Rich- | 
mond School of Anatomy, and | would wish 
to know what share he will take in the 
labours of the season. He does not even, as_ 
formerly, open the course with an introduc- | 
tory Lecture, and as the rumour is afloat, | 
that he has resigned his interest iu the 
school to the new Professor, (late demon- 
strator,) Dr. M‘Dowel, it may fairly be 
surmised, that his ensuing labours will fall 
short, even of his last year’s exertion ; and, 
if this is the case, by what name must the 
cenduct of the proprietors of the Richmond 
Sehool be designated? A gross act of fraud! 
They make use of a name, known to the 
profession at large, as a snare to draw new- 
comers into their net, and literally render 
Richard Carmichael, M.R.1.A., and sur- 

eon to the Kicl d Hospital, their 
-duck. With respect to the hospital, 
it is stated in the prospectus to be regularly 
visited at eight o’clock each morning. Will 
the surgeons be kind enovgh to state by 
whom? By a surgeon, or his apology’? By 
@ man who knows his business, or aman 
who knows nothing? It is also stated, that 
clinical instruction will be given regularly. 
Do the surgeons, or, at least, does Mr. Car- 
michael, intend a reformation ! 

I am doing my duty, Sir, toward my medi- 
cal brethren in stating undeniable facts, and 
in acquainting them of the proceedings of 
one see with respect to one individual, 
(and there are grievances enough connected 
with others,) aud I am also doing my duty 
to Mr. Carmichael himself, in cautioning 
him not to delude the medical youth of the 


empire, by promising what it is not his in- 
tention to perform, as such conduct must 
eventually prove the ruin of the school with 
which he is connected, and must eventually 
lead to his own disgrace. 

My notice of Mr. Carmichael has occu- 
pied more room than I intended ; but where 
abuses are numerous, they can hardly be 
crammed into a small space. My future 
communications respecting the Richmond 
School, will expose other grievances, and 
display other characters, quite as notorious, 
and nearly as blameworthy. 

The want of a free medical press in Ire- 
land, an independent periodical, ever anxious 
to bestow the meed of applause, and ever 
able and willing to wield the instrument of 
correction, throws the Irish Se 
complainant, u the mercy of an Eagli 
; and can an Irish student 
regard with so much favour as that fearless 
periodical, which has done so much for the 
profession at large,—which has displayed 
its energies in the publication of talent, in 
the record of abilities, and in the exposure 
of abuses wherever they appeared,—and 
which is entitled to the gratitude of the 
whole medical world, for its fearless and 
independent course! Then, Sir, while Tue 
Lancer exists, we cannot need an able 
assistant in the cause of medical ome 
and I do contend, that, judging from 
last season, we have to apprehend a de- 
reliction from honesty, in the publication 
of promises not intended for performance ; 
If your insertion of this letter bring back 
the proper feelings of honour and inte- 
grity to the mind of Mr. Carmichael in 
particular, (and sure I am that your pages 
are as ready to afford him a reproof, when 
he needs it, as to bestow applause, when 
he deserves it,) and to the minds of the sur- 
geons of the Richmond Hospital, and the 
managers of the Richmond School of Ana- 
tomy in general, I shall have accomplished 
my object. Of Dr. M‘Dowel in my next. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Lennox. 
Dublin, October 6, 1828. 


CLINICAL LECTURES AT 8ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,—Every one at all acquainted with 
the medical profession will admit the utility 
of clinical lectures as a means of imparting 
a knowledge of disease. This excellent 
mode of communicating information by re- 
ferring to cases which are actually under 
the eye of the pupil, or have recently been 
so, had been too long neglected at this Hos- 
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pital; but Mr, Earle has now zealously 
commenced his part, and nothing remains 
but that the other s should follow 
his example. For what reason clinical lec- 
tures should be given by one only of the 
medical officers of this large establishment, 
l am at a loss to conceive. It may be ar- 
gued, that Mr. Vincent and Mr, Lawrence 
make their observations on the various cases 
under their care at the visit: however true 
this may be, still the majority of the stu- 
dents derive no advantage from them ; for 
the moment the orator commences his 
speech, he is barricadoed on all sides by a 
host of disciples, anxious to catch what they 
can ; but owing to the low tone of voice in 
which the speaker addresses his hearers, 
those forming the outer line cannot even 
taste of the Would it not be, Sir, a 
much better plan for each of those gentle- 
men to appoint an hour every week for 
meeting his pupils, and delivering his re- 
marks unrestrained by the presence of 
the patients? It is a real loss that the im- 
mense fund of practical information, pos- 
sessed by so distinguished a surgeon as Mr. 
Lawrence, should not be more generally 
diffused amongst the large class attending 
7 Hospital. 

nthe hope that will find space for 
these few hints, 9 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Disciruxus. 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Oct. 25, 1828. 


DESCRIPTION OF A CONGENITAL MALFOR- 
MATION OF THE SOFT PALATE AND 
UVULA, SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY AR- 
TIFICIAL MFANS. 


By Jous De xa Fons, Esq. 


Or the various malformations to which the 
human frame is liable, there is, —- 
none of such frequent occurrence as 
fects of the palate and uvula. 

In many instances the deficiency extends 
the whole length of the roof, from the velum 
pendulum palati to the front of the mouth, 
— it not unfrequently terminates in a 


In p of the air escaping through 
the aperture, the speech is impaired in pro- 
ion to the extent of the cavity, which, 

in many instances, is so large, as to render 
every attempt at articulation completely un- 


intelligible, except to those 
stant intercourse, are ili 
sounds, 

When pelatal deficiencies are confined to 
the osseous palate alone, assistance can 


who, by con- 
i to the 


with a metallic plate of gold, silver, or 
tina, supported in various ways, for whi 
no rules can be given, but everything must 
be governed by the artist's ingenuity, whose 
success will entirely depend on his contri- 
vances being adapted to the exigencies of 
the case; these plates are sometimes se- 
eured in their places by a cork or sponge 
fitted to the aperture, but this method no 
person would endure, who has any regard to 
cleanliness, as the mucus, and other matter, 
absorbed by pledgets of that nature, become 
insu ste ly offensive. 

Al ugh, with judicious treatment, the 
most effectual relief can be afforded in 
every instance of the above description, 
the extension of the evil beyond the palatal 
bones creates a difficulty that has hitherto 
been insurmountable, by reason of the irrita- 
bility of the parts, and the delicately yield- 
ing substance requisite to render air-tight a 
cavity that is perpetually contracting and 
expanding. 

Miss G——, the subject of this commu- 
nication, was, from her birth, afflicted with 
a defect of the soft palate and uvula, repre- 
sented by the dotted line at A, fig. 3. 

In all cases of this kind, the only means 
of supporting a substitute, is by attaching it 
to a frame of gold, made upon similar prin- 
ciples to those that should be adopted 
in constructing teeth that are artificially 
placed, studiously avoiding those serious 
objections that so frequently attend them ;* 
namely, either falling out for the want of 
proper support, or being made with the gold 
so conspicuously placed around the front 
teeth, as to betray them to the most casual 
observer, evils that can always be avoided, 
without affecting their security in the amall- 
est degree. 

My first attempt to cover the aperture 
was made with elastic gum (Caoutchouc) 
as approaching nearer to fiesh in its texture, 
than any other substance ; but being aware 
that a trial had already been made with it 
for a similar purpose, which had failed in 
consequence of its becoming speedily soft- 
ened by the heat of the mouth, this ob- 
jection was obviated by a number of bristles, 
methodically arranged, and inserted between 
two very thin lamine of the India rubber ; 
the elasticity thus obtained being just suffi- 
cient to support it firmly, without bearin 
so forcibly as to excoriate the borders 
the orifice. 

This experiment was so far satisfactory as 


* Through misman t alone, thou- 
sands are disappointed in the attempt to wear 
artificial teeth, numbers of whom have been 
assured that their cases were impracticable, 
when, on the contrary, they could be accom- 
plished with the greatest fecility. 
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to , that a substitute’could be borne, 

with a beneficial result, the voice, with 
alittle practice, being evidently improved ; 
when a new difficulty arose, in consequence 
of the India rubber decaying, the decompo- 
sition being so rapid in its progress, as to 
need renewal at the expiration of two, or 
three days at the furthest. 

The patient, greatly encouraged by the 
Prospect of success, learnt to prepare and 
replace them for herself; but the constant 
renewal of them being attended with great 


inconvenience, in addition to the uncer- 


Toavoid repetition, the letters refer to the 
same part in each figure. 

Fig. 1. a front view of the contrivance. 

A The flap that covers the aperture. 

BC Two teeth on each side having springs 
attached for its support, the arm D, by 
bearing against the roof, effectually secures 
it against dropping down at the back. 


Fig. 2. A side view E a nut and screw, 
by means of which the flap A is easily re- 
moved by the wearer, either to cleause, or 
to renew it. 
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tainty of making them always e alike 

water-proof cloth was tried, and d to 
be equally pliable, while it was divested of 
the tendency to decay ; at the expiration of 
a few weeks the irritability of the parts had 
so much decreased, as to admit of very de- 
licate gold springs being introduced in lieu 
of the bristles. Although so short a time 


had elapsed, * the articulation was already 
more distinct, attended with a greater faci- 
lity in speaking, so much so, that the con- 
vulsive movement of the lips, occasioned by 
the exertion, had entirely disappeared. 


Fig. 3. Represents the whole as it appears 
when fixed in the mouth, the form and ex- 
tent of the cavity being distinguished by the 
dotted line at A. 


14, George Street, Hanover Square. 


* It should be observed, that the patient 
never having spoken correctly, supposing 
nature to have suddenly restored the parts, 
it would require as much practice as the in- 
fant does, probably much more, before per- 


fection in speech could be attained. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tuesday, October 28, 1823. 


Mr. Travers, President, in the Chair. 


The remainder of Mr. Arnott’s paper on 
the secondary effect of inflammation of the 
veins was read to the meeting. 

The cause of the constitutional disturb- 
ance, and of death in cases of phlebitis, has 
been attributed to the inflammation extend- 
ing to the heart ; to the entrance of pus into 
the circulation, and to the constitution ne- 
cessarily sympathising deeply with parts so 
important in the economy as the veins.— 
Having related some cases which came under 


his own observation, and cited others, the 
author proved that the inflammation does 
not extend to the heart, and that all the bad 
consequences sometimes ensue from inflam- 
mation of a very limited extent, perhaps of 
a few inches only. The morbid changes are 
usually bounded on the side of the heart by 
the junction ofa vein. The contents of the 
inflamed veins are pus and lymph. The 
constitutional symptoms bear no direct re- 
lation to the extent of the inflamed vein, 
they are marked by fever, restlessness, great 
irritability and exhaustion. During the 
course of these, depositions of pus take 
place in distant parts, into the cellular sub- 
stance, the joints become affected, a disease 
of the eye has been observed, and especially 


Fig 2, 
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abscesses in the lungs, with effusions of fluid 
into the chest. The resemblance between 
the course and character of these symptoms, 
and those succeeding to the inoculation of 
a morbid poison, is striking, and, consider- 
ing the very limited extent of local atlection 
in the vein, in some instances, the inference 
is unavoidable, that they depend upon the in- 
flammatory secretion from the surface of the 
vein entering into the circulation, contami- 
nating the blood, and operating as a poison. 

The occurrence of abscesses and inflam- 
mations in remote situations, after the punc- 
ture, division, or ligature, simply of a vein, 
offers an explanation of those which follow 
more extensive and complicated wounds.— 
Cases were detailed, where depositions of 
pus into the lungs, the cellular substance, 
and joints, took place after amputation and 
compound fracture ; and where a vein or 
veins of tle injured limb were found inflamed, 
and containing purulent matter and lympli.— 
Examining a number of instances where ab- 
scesses occurred in the liver and lungs after 
injuries of the head, it was shown that the 
injury has been sometimes very slight; 
without either fracture of the skull, or con- 
cussion of the brain ; but that there has al- 
ways existed a suppurating wound of the 
soft parts. In two instances, inflammation 
and suppuration of the superior longitudinal 
sinus was found on dissecticn. and the cou 
clusion is, that secondary affections of the 
viscera of the abdomen and chest are also 
dependent, like those of the extremities, on 
inflammation of the veins, 

Inflammation of the uterine veins after 
labour is not of unfrequent occurrence, and 
cases were related of abscesses in the liver 
and lungs, taking place in connection with 
this.—A disease also of the joints occurs in 
the puerperal st..te, as well as a destructive 
intlammution of the eye, and a deposition 
of pus into the cellular substance, which, in 
the anthor’s opinion ure referred to inflam- 
mation of the uterine veins, and to the intro- 
duction of pus, or other inflammatory secre- 
tions, into the system from their surfaces. 

In conclusion, Mr. A., having shown that 
the admixture of diseased exhalations trom 
the inflamed veins, with the blood, is the 
cause of the secondary local affection in the 
cases which he has described, abstained 
from an attempt to account for the deposi- 
tion of pus and lymph in the latter without 
signs of inflammation, as this requires that 
the share which a diseased alteration in the 
blood has in the production of the phenomena 
of inflammation, should be first investigated. 

A conversation then took piace on the 
Nature and degree of the derangement ot 
the nervous system in cases of phlebitis ; 
but the discussion of the other important 
topics mentioned by Mr. Arnott was post- 
poued to the next meeting of the Society, 
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nearly the whole of the time having been 
oceupied in the reading of the paper. To 
say that Mr. Arnott’s paper is the best we 
possess on phlebitis, is, perhaps, not saying 
much in its praise; it is an interesting 
communication on an interesting subject, and 
the manner in which the author considered 
}the sundject proves him to be a diligent 
| and accurate observer of disease, and capable 
| of the greatest research. 


DUBLIN APPRENTICES. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir,—Your valuable periodical has ever 
| been the exposer of the grievances of the ju- 
'nior portion of the profession. I trust, there- 
|fore, that mine will obtain a notice. I 
am a Dublin apprentice my master” 
is rather eminent in his profession, and 
possesses the means (if he had the inclina- 
tion) of bestowing on his apprentice every 
necessary instruction; but, what is the 
fact? instruction from him, | receive none ; 
information, none. I am, indeed, blessed 
with the sight of him once, perhaps, in every 
month ; he smiles, I bow, and off he goes. 
lhis, Sir, will do very well for the first two 
or three years. But when a young man 
|finds his examination approaching, finds 
himself neglected by those to whom he paid 
a large fee tor instruction, and feels the dis- 
credit which attaches to those who are un- 
able to ‘‘ pass their examination,” shortly 
after their time has expired; he cannot 
so readily remain contented. But what 
resource has he? the consolation of the 
grinder” —to him he has to pay thirty 
or forty for obtaining that instruc- 
tion which master’s’’ disgraceful in- 
j}attention denied him. The grinder” 
|rubs him up; teaches him his business, es 
we teach a parrot to talk, by rote; and 
when he considers him sufficiently “ flip- 
pant,” he sends him up to his examination. 
lhe apprentice,” perhaps, passes,” and 
then launches into life, “to learn his business.” 
Perhaps he is rejected ; why then, he re- 
turns to the “‘ grinder’’ again, and, after a 
few more months of ‘‘ repetition,” is per- 
haps fortunate enough to sneak through his 
examination. This, Sir, is not an uncom- 
mon case ; it is the case of almost all the 
‘* Dublin apprentices” at this instant. 
Chere are, however, thank God, some 
men yet here, who are too honourable to 
pocket their apprentices’ money, and then 
leave them uninstructed, They are but 
‘ew ; on a future occasion I may, perhaps, 
send you their names , and then you, and the 
public, will be able to discover by whom a 
contidential trust is, and is not neglected. 
Hipernicus. 
Dublin, Sept, 29th, 1828. 
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DR. GRATTAN. 
the supposition of his having been basely 
treated by the College of Physicians, we 
conceived that such a manifestation of pub- 
lic feeling in his favour, might have encou- 
raged him to co-operate with us, at the time, 
Tue extent of remark demanded of us last in the exposure of those abuses of which 
week, on the sacrifice of Dr. Tuomy by the we knew his oppressors to have been guilty. 
College of Physicians in Ireland, prevented | We have ever since patiently waited the 
us from noticing not the least extraordinary realization of these just hopes; but finding 
feature of that mysterious transaction. Our that they are now less likely Yo be fulfilled 
Trish readers, we have no doubt, will imme- | than ever, in consequence of the re-union of 
diately anticipate our allusion to the suc- Dr. Grattan with that honourable body, 
cession of Dr. Grattan to the chair of the from which a temporary paroxysm of indig- 
practice of medicine previously filled by Dr. nant honesty had separated him, we deem it 
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Tuomy. The appointment was in every 
respect worthy of the opening scene of this 
drama, and leaves the lovers of marvelloes| 
plot nothing to desire in its concoction. Its | 
authors, indeed, have thrown an air of, 
learned ingenuity over this corporate tra- 
gedy, having executed their design accord~ 
ing to the classical precept of the ‘ art of 
poetry : "— 
++ + servetar ad imum 

Qualis ab incepto procederit, et sibi constet : 


and having secured attention, at the oe 


a duty to justify that change of opinion to- 
wards this gentleman, which his witholding 
an explanation has necessarily produced, by 
laying the whole circumstances of his con- 
duct before the public. The commence- 
ment of this scandalous transaction will be 
best understood by the perusal of the fol- 
lowing official document :— 

*« At a meeting of the King and Queen's 
College of Physicians in Ireland, held on 
Monday, 5rd of May, 1826—Proposed by 
Dr. Harty, seconded by Dr. Litton— 


Whereas Dr. Grattan, a Fellow of this Col- 
lege, did, during their late delicate discussions 


by a deed of deep and peinfel interest, have | with Dr. Leahy, publicly canvass the subject 


fully succeeded in sustaining the harassing | matter thereof, with sundry persons not Fel- 
impression to the end. That Dr. Tuomy lows thereof, and did subsequently, in order 


. | to prevent a vote of severe censure for such 
should have been immolated on the altar of | eundust, expvens, befese the Collage, his se- 


bigotry, we could, on consideration of the | gret for having done so, and his determina- 
circumstances, credit; but, when we heard "on, 

. , secrets of the College. nd whereas Dr, 
of the election of his successor, we do con- ‘Grattan did, on the 8th ult., at an extraor- 
fess our astonishment was an over-match for dinary meeting of the College, not only 


our belief. Nor will our readers wonder | 9P¢®ly disclaim such determination, but did, 


that our surprise should have subsided into Ge ate 
scepticism, when put in possession of the 
grounds of our doubt. They will, therefore, 
please to recollect, that this Dr. Grattan is 
the identical gentleman on whose defence 


close the transactions of the College, whe- 
ther secret or otherwise, to Honorary Fel- 
lows and Licentiates, notwithstanding any 
opinion expressed by the College, of the 
impropriety of such conduct. And whereas 
such conduct is subversive of all confidenee 
and freedom of discussion, and must tend to 


we entered with so much warmth, so late degrade the College in the estimation of the 
as the summer of 1826: we say warmth, | profession and the public. Resolved, That 


_| Dr. Grattan, having therein greatly misbe- 
because we then supposed we were advo- and rendered it impossible for the 


cating an injured man ; and, to be injured, College to consider him a safe and sound 
we need not say, has ever been a passport member of the Corporation, be accordingly 


: ‘ removed from his fellowship, unless, as a 
to our most zealous protection. Besides). oy of lenity of the College, be accept of 


the support due by us to Dr. Grattan, on | a leave of absence for two years ’ 
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DR. GRATTAN. 


“ To this resolution it was proposed, as 
an amendment, by Dr. Lendrick, and? se- 
conded by Dr. O'Brien, That the College 
are of opinion, that there are no legal 
grounds for adopting the course recom- 
mended in the motion ; which, being put 
from the chair, passed in the affirmative.” 

Supposing himself secure against the hos- 
tility of the College, on the strength of the 
rejection of this resolution, Dr, Grattan in- 
dulged his irritated feelings in a circular 
letter, distributed among the physicians of 
Dublin, and containing the following para- 
graphs against the College of Physicians :— 

“ Dr. Grattan contends, that every Ho- 


norary Fellow and Licentiate has a right to 
be informed of the transactions of the Col- 
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the donation-acknowledging, the alms-dis- 
pensing, the debt-compounding, the chari- 
table Dr. , in whose person, as trea- 
surer, a most important bye-law of the 
College, connected with the safety of its 
private and trust funds, has been for a long 
time, and is at this time, violated ! ” 


The circulation of these charitable para- 
graphs, secured for Dr. Grattan the envi- 
able distinction of being deprived of his fel- 
lowship. Being asked whether he was the 
author of this letter, before the College of 
Physicians, and neither granting or deuying 
the authorship, his neutral reply was justly 
construed into an admission of his guilt; 
for which he was immediately expelled the 


lege, and he has no hesitation in asserting, | College. A successful appeal to the proper 
that the plea of mystery ard secrecy, when | authorities caused the resolution of his ex 
put forward, in order to prevent discussion, | 
is only resorted to for improper purposes, and by | 
persons who are afraid or ashamed of having their stored by law to his fellowship. His restora- 
conduct fairly inquired into, * * * * * 7 
The College of Physicians are entrusted by | 
the legislature with the management of | which, under any circumstances, conscience 
estates, with a power of granting leases, | 
and with the receipt of large sums for cha-| 
ritable purposes. Let it be supposed that | 
these sums are misapplied—they fall into im- | from his letter, it will be observed that he 
proper hands ; that they are appropriated to| 1,,, preferred the heaviest charges against 
the private uses of some of the members ; that se BE: 
bribes are received when leases are to be | the College of Physicians. He distinctly 
made ; or that any other abuse is to be prac- accuses them of having entered into an 
tised ;—is it to be imagined, that an obl:ga- 

tion of unqualified secrecy, even if such an 
obligation existed, could bind the minority, to give him a license to practise medicine, 
and prevent them from vindicating their | whether he acquitted himself or not in a 
own purity of conduct, and from assisting in 
the exposure and punishment of fraud and 
peculation? * * * © The insolent directly charges them with the reception of 
attempt of Dr. , who was originally a 
medical reformer, a self-constituted leveller | 
of medical distinctions ; who, noisy, igno- over which the legislature has appointed 
rant, and presuming, opposed the College them to preside for charitable purposes. He 
of Physicians at the commencement of his 

otherwise obscure career, and who conti- | States, without reservation, that the trea- 
nued his insignificant opposition for years,|surer was in the habit of violating an im- 
on the pretended ground that their regula-| ,ortant by-law of the College, with respect 
tions were narrow and illiberal !—who, at 
last, procured from that same College, whose , 0 its private and trust funds; by which, we 
authority he had so long resisted, his license presume, he means, that the public monies 
this disgraceful | trusted to the care of the College, were 
understanding, that, when examined as to, 
his qualifications, he should only be asked a appropriated to improper uses, Lastly, Dr, 


few questions, for form’s suke ; that, how-| Grattan contends, that, in a case of this 


ight be rering, 
be rejected !! kind, an honest man is bound to defend his 
* ¢ © © Dr. Grattan, in the genuine spi-| 
rit of charity, (observe what comes next.) will | in his power, to bring the authors of such 
say nothing of Dr. , the conscienti- | : 

ous, the philanthropic, the disinterested, | abuses to punishment by exposure, He ha 
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pulsion to be rescinded, and he was again re- 
| ton favoured the performance of those duties 


should have exacted from an honest man. 
In the paragraphs which we have quoted 


' arrangement with one of their Licentiates, 


proper manner at his examination, He in- 


bribes, for giving unfair leases of those lands 


own purity, and to endeavour, by all means 
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thus clearly pointed out the improper con- 
duct of the College, and defined his own 
duty. It would be nugatory, not to suppose 
that he knew whether these charges were 
true or false ; for he had, in his capacity of 
Fellow of the College, the most ample op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with its 
proceedings. Let us, therefore, suppose, 
what is most probable, that he was con- 
vinced of the truth of his own assertions— 
what should have been his conduct? Pos- 
sessed of these awful secrets, would an ho- 
nest man have remained the passive asso- 
ciate of a body of men to whom this damn- 
ing knowledge related, without making the 
slightest effort to expose those abuses of 
which he knew them to have been guilty, 
until roused into revenge by a personal in- 
sult? Dr. Grattan himself gives us to un- 
derstand this conduct would be incompati- 
ble with rectitude; for, in his letter, he 
tells us plainly, that the solemn obligation 
of even an oath of secrecy, should not pre- 
vent him from vindicating his own purity, 
and bringing the culprit to justice. Of no 
attempt to expose these abuses, by Dr. 
Grattan, have we as yet heard; and we 
only fear that the time has gone by, when he 
could consistently comply with his own code 
of morality. If, on the other hand, he knew 
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deep a wound on its fame. By what specu- 


lations on the motives of human conduct,— 

by what calculation of probabilities,—are we 

to arrive at a solution of thisenigma? Has 

the election of Dr. Grattan been intended as 

a reparation for the injury done his fame by 

the College of Physicians ?—or accepted by 

him, as a bribe for his futare silence on 
their deeds of darkness? Answer, ye ca- 
suists in corporate intrigue, for we confess 
the mystery to be far beyond our compre- 
hension. Talk to us, indeed, of our severity 
on public bodies, composed of individuals 
who compound with their conscience for 
the commission of crime as it suits their 
convenience ; who betray their companions 
in guilt one day, that they may barter for 
place with more advantage the next; who 
are, in short, vicious, or virtuous, just as it 
suits their present purposes; and are con- 
trolled by no principle of action but their 
selfish interests! But we, who may well ex- 
claim with Junivs, “ What villain have I 
spared?” will proceed, unawed by legal 
threats, and unaffected by the whine of 
complaint, to let Justice have its victims. 


Warsow, the secretary to the Hacs 
of Khubarb Hall, has published the follow- 


that these accusations were false—that they 
were mere splenetic effusions, invented to 
injure the fair fame of his College — in 
what other hight will his character be laced 
by this hypothesis? He must, therefore, 
either proceed to do a tardy act of justice to 
the public and his own reputation, by prov- 
ing the trath of his assertions, or, by ad- 
mitting them to be erroneous, exonerate the 
College from the charges preferred against 
it. We do not see in what other manner he 
can extricate himself from this dilemma. 
Yet this is the individual who has accepted 
a professorship from the hands of that body 
which he has accused of the grossest mis- 
conduct, and this is the body which has 


ing letter, to erplain the meaning of the 
, Company's exactions, inserted at page 111 
lof our last Number. This letter is, in fact, 
a repetition, but certainly no explanation. 
|The truth is, that these fellows are as igno- 
rant as their own porters, and are only cal- 
culated to wield the pestles in the shop 
which they have opened in Bridge Street. 
A contemptible gang of Reratt Dave- 
cists to legislate for the members of the 
College of Surgeons, and for medical stu- 
dents! This is the “march of intellect,” 
indeed. 

We intended to have proved here, that the 
powers now claimed by the Apothecaries’ 
Company, under the Act of 1815, are clearly 


elected an individual who has inflicted so/| the results of usurpation, and, consequently, 
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that their proceedings, at least the greater | tice at a hospital, or nine months at a dis- 
part of them, are 1:1rcat. Before we do Pemsery: such attendance to commence 

“ z | subsequently to the termination of the first 
this, however, it may be well to show the course of lectures on the principles and 


medical students of the present day, and the practice of medicine. 
But all students who shall commence their 


new members of the College of Surgeons, | attendance on lectures at the second course 


how agreeably their interests have been! of the present winter session, (namely, in 
promoted by the despicable Act of 1815; January, 1829,) will be required to attend 
|the physician's practice at a hospital for 


with this view, we shall, after recording the ,,;,., months, or at a dispensary for twelve 
explanation of the Op Hacs, insert notices | months. 
of two trials already printed in this Journal, | 
and some of the remarks which we consider- 
ed itour duty to offer on that of Steed v. Henley. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jouyx Warsoyn, 
Secretary to the Court of Examiners. 
Apothecaries’ Hal}, Oct. 16, 1828. 


WATSON'S LETTER. 


All medical students who commenced BENEFITS ARISING FROM THE APOTHECARIES’ 
their attendance on lectures prior to the ACT. 
Ist of February, 1828, will be admitted to | « Coury W a 
be examined agreeably to the regulations of | 
1826—viz. after an attendance on one course | [Sittings in Banco.] 
of lectures on chemistry ; one course of ALuison v. Haypon.—This was an ac- 
lectures on materia medica; two courses of tion brought by the plaintiff, who is an apo- 
lectures on anatomy and physiology ; two theeary, to recover the amount of his bill 
courses of lectures on the theory aud prac-| from the defendant, for certain attendance 
tice of medicine; and six months’ practice as an apothecary. . 
at a hospital, or nine months at a dis-| The cause was tried at Westminster, be- 
pensary. fore Mr. Justice Burrough. It was then ob- 
Those who begun to attend lectures subse-| jected, that the plaintiff could not recover, 


quently to the Ist of February, 1828, and consistently with the provisions of the 5th 
previously to the present mouth, will be ex- Geo. II1., which were, * that no apothe- 
pected to comply with the regulations of cary should be allowed to recover any 


1827, and will only be admitted to be\ charges claimed by him ina court of law, 
examined after the following course of unless such apothecary should prove at 
study: viz. an attendance on one course of the trial that he was in practice as an 
lectures on chemistry ; one course of lec- | apothecary prior to the Sth of August, 1815, 
tures on materia medica and medical botany ; | er that he had obtained a certificate to prac- 
two courses of lectures on anatomy and |tise as an apcthecary from the Master or 
physiology ; two courses of lectures on the | warden of the Company of Apothecaries.” 
theory aud practice of medicine ;—these last | It appeared, that the plaintiff had not prac- 
to be attended subsequently to the lectures | tised as an apothecary’ prior to August, 
on chemistry and materia medica, and to} 1515, nor obtained a certificate from the 
one course, ut least, of anatomy—and six | Apothecaries’ Company. ‘The learned 
months’, at least, physician’s practice at aj Judge was of opinion, that the words of 
hospital, or nine mouths at a dispensary: | the statute were imperative, and therefore 
such attendance to commence subsequently | nonsuited the plainuff. 


to the termination of the first course of lec- 
tures on the principles and practice of 
medicine. 

Those students whose attendance on lec- 
tures commenced in the present month, will 
be required to observe the regulations of 
18 ?8—viz. to attend two courses of lectures 
on chemistry ; two courses of lectures on 
materia medica and botany ; two courses of 
lectures on anatomy and physiology ; two 
courses of anatomical demonstrations ; two 
courses of lectures on the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine ; these last to be attended 
subsequently to one course of lectures on 
chemistry, materia medica, and anatomy ; 
and sir mouths’, at least, physician’s prac- 


Mr. Serjeant Tappy, in the next Term, 
obtained a rule to show cause why a new 
trial should not be bad, on the 29th section 
ot the above statute, which made an excep- 
tion in favour of members of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. Cause having been shown, 

the Cuier Justice now gave it as his 
opinion, that the learned Judge who tried 
the cause, had acted properly. The defend- 
ant’s illness in this case was such as would 
not require the attendance of a surgeon, as 
it was a typhus fever. It was eaclusively 
in the ’practice of an apothecary. ‘The rule 
for setting aside the nonsvit must, there- 
tore, be discharged. Could it have been 
proved that the medicines had been admi- 
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nistered to accelerate some surgical case, he 
might have entertained a different opinion. 

The other Judges concurred in the judg- 
ment of the Chief Justice.—Rule dis- 
charged !! 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 
Thursday, Dec. 2, 1824. 
(Before Lord Chief Justice Best, and a 


Common Jury.) 


Streep v. Hentey.—Mr. jun., 
opened the pleadings. This was an ac- 
tion brought by the plaintiff to recover 
111. 10s. 6d. from the defendant, for work 
and labour done. The defendant pleaded 
the general issue. 

Mr. Sergeant Pex stated the case to the | 
jury. From his statement it appeared, that 
the plaintiff is a surgeon, residing in Caro- | 
line Street, Bedford Square, and that the 
defendant is a lady of a certain age, living 
with her mother in Chalton Street, Somers- | 
town. Between the months of November, 
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tised as such previous to the 5th of Au- 
gust, 1815. 

Mr. Sergeant Pet said, that he was pre- 
pared with such proof, 

A Mr. Goold was then placed in the box, 
but he merely proved that the plaintiff, 
in the year 1814, had prescribed once or 
twice for him and his family ; but he took 
no fee for his prescription, and at that time 
did not keep any shop. 

A diploma from the Surgeons’ Company, 
authorizing the plaintiff to act as surgeon, 
was then putin. It was dated August 6, 1813. 

A Mr. Cummins was then called on his 
subpena, but did not appear. 

This being the case for the plaintiff, Mr. 
Sergeant Wilde submitted, that the plaintiff 
must be nonsuited. It was true that the 
plaintiff was a regularly-admitted surgeon : 
but this action was brought by him to re- 
cover medicines furnished to the defendant 
as an apothecary, and not for any thing done 
by him as a surgeon. Now the statute 
55 Geo. III., cap. 194, section 21. enacted, 
that no person should recover for any medi- 


_ cines furnished by him, unless he proved that 


1823, and June, 1824, the defendant was in| he was practising as an apothecary on or 
ill health, and applied to the plaintiff for! before the 5th of August, 1815, or produced 
his medical assistance. In consequence, | a certificate of his admission into their body 
he furnished her with sundry draughts and | from the Master and Warden of the Apothe- 
medicines, for which he was entitled, ac-| caries’ Company. Now, there was no evi- 
cording to the usual charges of his profes (dence to show that the plaintiff had prac- 
sion, to demand 111. 0s. od. of the defend-|tised as an apothecary previously to the 
ant. Why she resisted this demand he | day stated in the Act of Parliament, and a 
could not tell. | surgeon's diploma could not, and did not, 
The Lorp Cuter Justice.—Perhaps she authorize him to act as an apothecary. 
has not recovered, and therefore she thinks; Mr. Sergeant Pex. submitted, that there 
the Plaintiff ought not to recover.—(A|was evidence to go tothe Jury, that the 
laugh.) plaintiff had practised as an apothecary on 
Mr. Sergeant Pett replied, that she had or before the day mentioned in the Act of 
recovered, and, therefore, that his client Parliament. 
was entitled to recover also. He couldnot| ‘the Lord Chief Justice Best was of 
be expected to prove the delivery of every | opinion, that there was no evidence as to 
precise draught and pill-box ; but he would the plaintiff's practice as an apothecary be- 
prove that physic had been furnished to her fore 1815. The Act of Parliament to which 
in large quantities ; that she had admitted | reference had been made was a most excel- 


the delivery of it, when a bill of it was pre- 
sented to her; that she had acknowledged | 
herself to be indebted to the plaintiff in the | 
amount of that bill, and that on various oc- 
easions she had promised to pay it. It was 
in consequence of her refusal to perform 
these promises, that the present action was 
brought to enforce it. 

The delivery of the various medicines 
was proved by the plaintiff's servant. boy, 
as was also a promise by the defendant "| 


pay the amount claimed for them. 
r. Sergeant Pex said this was his case. 


Mr. Sergeant Witpe reminded his learn- 
ed friend, that the plaintiff’s demand was for| 
medicines furnished: he must, therefore, 
either prove that the plaintiff was licensed | 


the- 
prac- 


to practuse as an apothecary by the A 
caries’ Company, or else that he b 


lent one, and was the best security that the 
public had against ignorant persons acting 
as apothecaries, without being duly quali- 
fied. A person in passing through life could 
not fail to know that surgeons did practise 
as apothecaries ; but aiter that Act, they 
had no authority to do so. ‘To practise as 
apothecaries they must be examined by five 
persons, named in the Act, and must obtain 
a certificate from them stating their approval. 
Now, the plaintiff had not undergone this 
examination ; he, therefore, could not pro- 
duce the certificate required ; and as he 
had, in his opinion, proved his practice as 
an apothecary before 1815, it appeared to 
his Lordship that he musi be called. 

Mr. Sergeant Pert submitted that his 
client, though he could not recover for the 
physic in this action, could recover for the 
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phials containing it, which had been sent to 
the defendant. 

The Lorp Juszice thought that 
he could not. If a party chose to act as an 
apothecary, contrary to law, and to deliver 
phials in consequence of such choice, he 
was of opinion that he could not recover for 
them. If the law directed that a person 
should not do a certain thing, it would not 
allow him to recover for any thing which he 
might have done in his endeavours to per- 
form that which the law’prohibited. ‘Uhe 
plaintiff was acting in defiance of the law in 
practising as an apothecary without a certi- 
ficate ; he could nut, therefore, have the 
melancholy satisfaction of even recovering for 
the bottles which he had furnished to the 
defendant. 

The plaintiff was non-suited. In ordering 
him to be called, the Lorp Cutzr Justice 
observed, that he ought to say that the pre- 
seut was a hard case, as the plaintiff ap- 
peared to be a person of skill, having been 
regularly admitted to the Royal College of 
Surgeons!!! 


Whether we look in the above report at 
the obliquity of the Judge, appointed by his 
King to dispense justice ; at the quibbling 
of the counsel while under the influence of 
the fee; at the execrable effects of the 
Apothecaries’ Act, or at the conduct of the 
Legislature in passing that Act, we feel 
ourseives overwhelmed w'th shame and in- 
dignation. That the Chief Justice praised 
the Act is not surprising, when in all pro- 
bability he was a member of the House at 
the time it passed ; but we crave his Lord- 
ship's attention oue moment, and ask whe- 
ther he considers it possible that the House 
of Commons could have cdutemplated pis- 
POSSESSING the Members of the College of Sur- 
geons of their rivht to recover for wedi- 
cines, when that right was CONCi DED to the 
ignorant chemist and druggist — impossible ! 
aud we coutend, fearlessly contend, that the 
pluntiff in this action was illegally nonsuied. 
He lost his cause it seems (to quote the 
words of the Chief Justice,) from there 
being “ no evidence to prove that he was in 
practice as an apothecary before the ist ot 
August, 1815.” 

Now to recover this debt it was not ne- 
cessary that such evidence should be ad- 
duced, inasmuch as the plaintiff did not sue 
the defendant in the character of ao apo- 
thecary, nor was the debt incurred from any 
thing that he had done as an apothecary. It 
his Lordship will turn to the Actin ques- 
tion, he wall discover that the pructice of au 
apothecary consists in compounding and 
preparing medicines prescribed by a puysi- 
legally authorised to pracuse physic, 
the prescriptions bearing the iutials of such 
physician; now the plaintiff had not dis- 


pensed the prucatetione of any physician, 
authorised or unauthorised, but merely for- 
warded to his patient medicines that he had 
himself prescribed, and, at the same time, at- 
tended the patient as a Member of the 
College of Surgeons ; and we beg his Lord- 
ship to recollect, that Mr. Sreep obtained 
his diploma from the College on the oth of 
August, 1813, whereas the Apothecaries’ 
Act did not pass the Legislature until two 
YEARS subsequently. 

Now we defy his Lordship, or any other 
person, to point out a single sentence in the 
Apothecaries’ Act which tends to prove 
that visiting a patient is acting as an apo- 
thecary ; that prescribing for a patient is 
acting as an apothecary ; or that dispensing 
a prescription even, is acting as an apothe- 
cary, unless that prescription bear the initials 
of a legally qualified physician. The Apo- 
thecaries’ Act contains no such clause; and 
every conviction, without erception, that has 
occurred under the operation of that Act, 
has been illegal. How then could his Lord- 
ship, consistently with his duty, nonsuit 
this plaintiff? To visit and prescribe for 
patients is, indeed, an offence under the 
Charter of the College of Physicians ; but 
the decision of the House of Lords, in the 
case of Rose v. Searle in 1691, has rendered 
it a nominal offence only, as the College has 
no longer the power to inflict the penalties. 
As a member of the College, Mr. Sreep was 
justified in visiting and prescribing for his 
patient, surely without being in any appre- 
hension of the legal weapons of the Old 
Hags of Rhubarb Hall. The chemist and 
druggist, with equal security, can prepare 
medicine prescribed by Limself; where- 
fore, if the law of the learned Judge be 
correct, it follows that a member of the 
College may possess wit enough to prescribe, 
but vhat he has not wit enough to dispense 
his own prescriptions; that although some 
judgment may be requisite to determine 
whether one grain or one ounce of arseui¢ 
Should be administered, yet that he who 
could thus decide would not be competent 
to hold the balance and adjust the weight, 
and that this great intellectual (not manual) 
achievement can only be accomplished by 
chemists and druggists, whose great talents 
secure them harmless from the penalties of 
the Apothecaries’ Act, while members of 
the College of Surgeons, who have wit 
enough to prescribe, but not to weigh, are the 
only victims of its monstrous policy and 
oppressive degradation. His Lordship stated, 
at one part of the trial, that the Act ** was 
the best security the public had against 
ignorant persous practising as apothecaries.” 
this, probably, is his Lordship’s opiuion, 
but it certainly is not ours; that it was the 
intention of the Legislature to render it a 
protection, we would fain believe, although 
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this acknowledgment of their rectitude 
amounts to a denial of their judgment. And 
are the members of the College come to 
this! The Act was intended to guard the 
public against ignorant apothecaries. Mr. 
Sreep is a member of the Cullege of Sur- 
geons, and, THEREFORE, he is too ignorant to 
practise as an apothecary, and the law will 
not allow such aman to recover! Most wor- 
thy and irresponsible Council of Lincoln's 
Inn, do you not experience some compunc- 
tuous visitings in your chartered consciences? 
Do you not feel some shame, some pity, for 
the fallen condition of your members! On 
this occasion, however, we will supply an 
antidote to your grief in a contradiction of 
the learned Judge, who remarked, at the 
termination of the trial, ‘‘ that the plaintiff's 
was a hard case, as he appeared to bea per- 
son of skill, having been regularly adm.tted 
to the Royal College of Surgeons.” If the 
plaintiff were a person of skill, how then 
could the Act apply to aim, as his Lordship 
before told us that it was to protect the 
public against ignorant persons ; moreover, 
the plaintiff, having become ajmember of 
the College in August, 1813, according to 
the Chief Justice he was a man of SKILL 
two years before the Apothecaries’ Act was 
in existence, yet that Act, passed in 1815 
to protect the public from ignorant per- 
sons, is the means of nonsuiting a plain- 
tiff, who had been, during two years, a per- 
son of sxttu. This is legislating for the 
benefit of the public with a vengeance, and 
the members of the College of Surgeons 
may congratulate themselves that the Act 
of 1815 was not an instrument to “ trans- 
port them beyond the seas for the term of 
their natural lives.’”. Had it been such, we 
dare swear it would have experienced no 
opposition from the College in Lincoln’s 
lon Fields.” —( Lancet, 1826-7, p. 516.) 


The student, after he has carefully read 
the foregoing notices and comments, will 
be fully prepared for the observations which 
we shall offer in our next Number, on the 
Usurpation and the illegal exactions of 
the Old Hags. 


The unfortunate pupil, at the present 
period, from the tortures inflicted upon him 
by the Company of Apothecaries and the 
College of Surgeons, may be compared to 
the lamb between two hungry wolves ; but, 
if he will assist us, wwe will deliver him from 
the jaws of both. 


OBSERVATIONS ON CHOLERA. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, 
Westminster, Wednesday Oct. 29th. 


Coorrr v. Waxtey. 

Mr. Brovenam moved, on the part of 
the defendant, that this cause, which stood 
appointed for Monday next, should be post- 
poned until the Bittings after Michaelmas 
term, on ac-count of the absence of im- 
portant witnesses 

Sir James Scanctett opposed the post- 
ponement, and said, that “‘ the defendant 
ought to have been prepared before he had 
written such a libel, which charged the 
plaintiff with having killed a man in Guy’s 
Hospital, and that he has yustir1ep.” 

Mr. Brovenam having been heard in 
reply, smilingly ob- 
served, that it would be to the plaintiff's 
honour to allow the absent witnesses to be 
brought forward; and, accordingly, that the 
cause must stand over until the sittings 
after term, 


Observations on the Nature and Treatment of 
Cholera, and on the Pathology of Mucous 
Membranes. By Avexanper 
Curustiz, M.D., Madras Medical Estab- 
lishment, and lately in Medical Charge of 
the Civil Department in the Southern 
Mahratta Country. Edinburgh, Maclach- 
lan and Co. ; and Simpkin and Co., Lon- 
don. 1828. pp. 137. 


Tue cholera of the East.—What a frightful 
import do these words bear! Of the gene- 
ral nature of this momentous disease, we 
possess abundance of information; we 
have, indeed, an accumulated mass of re- 
cords—bilis of mortality we might designate 
them, with few exceptions, as they contain 
but little satisfactory information on the most 
essential point, namely, the pathology of 
the disease. From a conviction that the pa- 
thology of cholera was far from being cor- 
rectly understood, and from observing that, 
in every case, the mucous system, from 
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the very onset of the complaint, was the 
part principally affected, Dr. Christie’s at- 
tention was directed to the investigation of 
this important question,—what share the 
diseased conditions of the mucous mem- 
branes have in the production of cholera? 
His observations, he tells us in the very 
commencement of his preface, are the re- 
sult of considerable experience, This is a 
powerful claim on our attention ; and as the 
author has not produced a large volume, we 
shall, in the analysis, principally confine 
ourselves to a statement of his practical, 
remarks on the treatment and autopsy of 
the disease. 

There is an observation in the preface, as 
connected with the history of cholera, which 
we deem worthy of notice ; it is as follows : 


« For the last seven or eight years, it has 
made its appearance regularly every year, 
in the Southern Mahratta country, in the 
month of March or April, generally com- 
mencing in the southern parts, leaving one 
village to attack another; thus gradually 

roceeding northward, and disappearing in 
a or July, after the commencement of 
the heavy rains.” 


Previously to treating of the more im- 
mediate object of his essay, the author has 
made a few general remarks on the patho-| 
logy of mucous membranes ; and, from va- , 
rious facts and reasonings, he is led to these 
conclusions } 

*«41, Mucous membranes are liable to two | 


distinct simple morbid affections, viz. in-| 
flammation and catarrh. 


*«@, Catarrh consists of a diseased action 
of the secretory apparatus of a mucous 
membrane, which produces an increased 
and vitiated secretion ; and is characterised 
by the membrane in which it occurs being 
generally whiter than natural, and by the 
quantity of the blood towards the surface of 
the body being diminished. 

Either of these morbid affections may 
occur alone in a mucous membrane, or con- 
joined with the other. 

“4, Some medicines produce an inflam- 
matory, others a catarrhal action, in mu- 
cous membranes; and a long-continued 
action of certain medicines produces the 
former, while a short-continued action of 
the same medicines produces the latter 
effect. 
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«5, There is no direct sympathy between 
the skin and liver; and the action of the 
liver, and many other glands, is much in- 
fluenced by the condition of the mucous 
membrane upon which their excretory ducts 
open.” 

We may remark, that the author is fully 


justified, by various precedents, in extend- 


ing the application of the term catarrh to af- 
fections of the mucous membrane of the bow- 
els. Schneider, Boerhaave, and Hoffman, are 
authorities on this point. The fourth pro- 
position, it is important to state, was arrived 
at by a series of experiments on animals, to 
which, tartar emetic, calomel, opium, and 
muriate of mercury, were separately exhibit 
ed. From three experiments, it was found 
that a scruple of tartrate of antimony pow- 
erfully increased the secretion of the gastro- 
enteric mucous membrane, without inducing 
inflammatory action; but Dr. Christie ex- 
presses his belief that, if the medicine did 
not quickly pass through the alimentary 
canal, but were to lodge in any part, it 
would, by its continued action, produce 
inflammation. Such also are the effects of 
calomel. 


Autopsy of Cholera.—In all the dissections 
made by Dr. Christie, the following ap- 
pearances were invariably met with :— 


“‘A whitish, opaque, viscid substance, 
was found adhering to the surface of some 
portions of the mucous membranes; and, 
in many cases, it was so abundant in the 
intestines, as completely to fill parts of 
them of a greater or smaller extent. The 
stomach, and portions of the intestines, 
were filled with a transparent or turbid se- 
rous fluid ; and, frequently, the viscid mat. 
ter mentioned above, was found intimately 
mixed with the serous fluid, or floating in it 
in the form of flakes. The mucous mem- 
branes, except when inflamed, had an un- 
natural whiteness ; were frequently soft and 
pulpy ; and, in general, (especially in the 
stomach and small intestines,) could be 
easily detached by scraping, in the form of 
a thick pulp, from the subjacent coat, 
These appearances were somctimes more or 
less partial; but some of them were gene- 
rally found throughout the whole extent of 
the alimentary canal. They extended, in 
some cases, to the mucous membrane of the 
bladder and ureters, and were found, in 


| 
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two or three instances, in the pulmonary 
mucous membrane.” 


The author has seen two or three cases 
in which the secretion of the mucous mem- 
brane was of the colour and consistence of 
cream, having much the appearance of pus. 
The bloody variety be has never witnessed. 
He goes on to observe :— 


* The morbid appearances that have been 
found next in frequency to those already 
mentioned, are venous congestion in the 
viscera, particularly in those of the abdo- 
men; dark-coloured blood in the veins, 
and sometimes in the left side of the heart ; 
and inflammation in some part of the mu- 
cous membranes. I have generally found 
inflammation (when present at all) con- 
fined to the pyloric extremity of the stomach 
and small intestines. J have also met with 
many cases in which no inflammation could 
be detected. 

“The red colours which are frequently 
met with in different parts of the mucous 
membranes, in cholera, are not always to be 
attributed to inflammation. ‘hey are ge- 
nerally owing to congestion ; which may be 
ascertained by strictly observing the other 
appearances which accompany them,” 


The blood drawn by venesection or leeches, 
in cases of cholera, differs in appearance, 
sometimes being perfectly black, and of 
the consistence of liquid honey, and at other 
times forming an uniform coagulum a few 
minutes after exposure to the air, and retain- 
ing this state without separating into serum 
and crassamentum. 

From a careful examination of the cholera 
secretion, procured from the stomach and 
intestines of several fatal cases, Dr. Christie 
found that it had the following chemical 
characters aud composition :— 

“It does not affect litmus or turmeric 
papers. It becomes of a dark-grey colour | 
when mixed with calomel. It consists of two 
substances: the one a transparent serous 
fluid, the other an opaque white coagulum. 
The former is perfectly soluble in cold 
water, which enables us eusily to separate | 
it from the latter, which is quite insoluble. 
This separation (which indeed often takes 
place spontaneously, the coagulum being 
often found diffused in the form of flakes in 
the serous fluid,) may be considered the 
first step towards the analysis of the secre- 
tion ; in the same way that the coagulation 
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and separation of the crassamentum form 
the first step towards ascertaining the na- 
ture of blood. 

The following experiments were made on 
the two substances taken separately. 


1. Serous Fluid, 

a. Tincture of galls produced a precipi- 
tate, when added to a mixture of the 
serous fluid with cold water. 

b. Alcohol produced a precipitate when 
added to the same mixture. 

¢. Muriate of mercury produced a white 
precipitate. 

d. Sulphuric acid produced a white pre- 

cipitate. 

It was coagulated by heat. 

It did not affect litmus paper. 


S 


Coagulated Matter. 


a. Insoluble in cold water. 

b, Slightly soluble in boiling water. 

ec. Dissolved when boiled in acetic acid. 

d. Dissolved by pure aqua ammonie. 

e. Not changed when triturated with ca- 
lomel. 

Jf. Prussiate of potassa, when added to 
the solution c, produced a copious 
yellow precipitate. 

The first set of these experiments proves 
that the fluid part of the secretion is pure 
serum, which is particulary confirmed by 
dande. The second set proves, that the 
coagulated part of the secretion is fibrin ; 
test f being that which, according to Berze- 
lius, particularly distinguishes that sub- 
stance, The secretion, therefore, has a 
composition similar to that of blood, de. 
prived of its colouring matter ; but the pro- 
portions of the serum and fibrin in the 
secretion are, | imagine, seldom the same as 
those we find in blood ; for, in most cases of 
cholera, there is an enormous quantity of 
the serum thrown out by the stomach and 
intestines, with only a small quantity of 
coagulated matter.” 


From these analyses Dr. Christie con- 
cludes that the cholera secretion is not 
merely an increased natural secretion, but 
that it is also vitiated. The pulmonary 
mucous membrane is frequently affected in 
cholera, and “ perhaps (says the author) 
invariably in severe cases.” Two instances 
are related in confirmation of this opinion, 
in each of which the bronchia were found 
to be filled with white froth. 

Ratio symptomatum, Looking to the symp- 
toms of the disease, and the morbid appear- 
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ances, the author arrives at the sub- 
joined conclusions: 

«« That there are two essentially distinct 
kinds of cholera; one, the disease usually 
denominated cholera morbus, or chulera 
biliosa, consisting of an inflammation o: 
the gastro-enteric mucous membrawe ; the 
other, the Ludian cholera, or cholera as- 
phyxia of Scorr, consisting of a violent 
tarrh of the mucous membranes generally ; 
aud farther, that cases sometimes occur oi 
a mixed nature, from catarrh and infiamma- 
tion being present in the mucous membranes 
at the same time.” 


Dr. Christie maintains, that the catarrhal 
affection is invariably the first link of the 
chain of morbid phenomena which con- 
stitute cholera. ‘These are nearly the au- 
thor’s own words, and, if we understand 
them correctly, they mean that catarrh is an 
integral part of the disease. How then, can 
it be said to be the cause of the disease? 
lt implies the absurdity that a thing is the 
cause of itself. There has always been a 
stumbling-block in medical science, in the 
use of the term proximate cause: as the ex- 
pression is generally used, it means the dis- 
ease itself, Now, causation, as the learned 
and ingenious Dr, Parry has remarked, im- 
plies not only difference and separation, but 
also priority. We wail not dwell further on 
this subject, but we hold out these remarks, 
lest men should deceive themselves, as Dr. 
Christie has done, in supposing tha he has 
discovered the cause of cholera morbus; 
whereas, in fact, he has only discoverea 
what is the first effect. He must go one step 
further, and interrogate Nature respecting 
the cause. We are oot of that school to 
which he refers, where the belief 1s incul- 
cated, that the disease is referrible to some 
mysterious cause connected with nervous 
energy, or vital principle. We leave these 
subtleties to the profound and philosopluc 
writers on “ constitutional irritation,” “ re- 
flected,” inflected, and all its varieties. 

Treatment of Cholera.—*‘ In the catarrhal 
cholera,” says the author, 

“ There will always be two principal ia- 

ications of cure, viz, to remove the dis- 
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eased action of the mucous membranes, and 
to restore the circulation of the blood to- 
wards the surface. be first will always be 
present ; the second, only after the disease 
uas made some progress, and in all severe 
cases, But, in order to effect these indica- 
tions, we shall require to employ different 
means under different circumstances ; and 
to vary our remedies according as certain 
symptoms predominate or are wanung.” 


Blood-letting, Dr. Christie considers to 
be more extensively applicable in the treat. 
ment of cholera than is usually admitted ; 
that it may be pursued not only in cases 
where there is an increased action ja the 
circulation, but even in every case where 
blood can be obtained ; except only those 
cases where much debility existed prior to 
the attack. In the inflammatory variety of 
cholera morbus, the indications for blood- 
letting are, of course, obvious ; but we must 
confess, that we should have hesitated to 
employ it in what we would designate the 
congestive form of disease. On ‘his subject 
our author remarks :— 

“ It relieves the catarrhal affection of the 
mucous membranes, by dimmishing ins 
creased action, aud it restores the orrcula- 
Lion of the blood towards the surface, How 
it produces the latter effect, is, in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, not very evi- 
dent; but that ic does so, is a fact, and that 
is sufficient. It has been observed, that 
blood- letting in cholera, frequentiy removes 
the dark covour of the blood ; which must be 
owing to its removing the causes ot thig 
dark colour, viz. the catarrhai affection of 
the pulmonary and gastro-enteric mucous 
membranes.” 

Blisters and sinapisms are recommended, 
and Dr, Christie usually applies a strong 
cantharide plaster to the abdomen, and 
sometimes to the thorax; cataplasms of 
mustard, or capsicum, to the feet, hands, 
and Jegs; and hot sand, or frictions, to 
the arms and hands. In extreme cases, 
he thinks, it may be right to use boiling 
water, or acids, as vesicatories ; having, 
in two or three desperate cases, seen 
the boiling-water blister productive of the 
most beneficial results. In the opinion of 
the author, opium is only admissibie in 


the inflammatory stage of cholera, for the 
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purpose of allaying the vomiting; but he 
thinks this medicine well adapted to the 


catarrhal (congestive) form of disease. Alco-' 


hol, and diffusible stimulants, are only appli- 
cable in the latter stages of the diseases, 

On the use of calomel, Dr. Christie thus 
expresses himself :— 


“‘Calomel is certainly one of the most 
extensively useful remedies we possess for 
the treatment of this as well as of various 
other tropical diseases, From what has 
been said of the action of calomel, in the 
first part of this essay, it might, at first 
sight, appear that, since it increases the 
secretion of the gastro-enteric mucous mem 
brane, it will be inadmissible in the catarrhal 
form of cholera. But it must be remembered 
that, while it increases the secretion, it also 
restores it toa healthy condition. Accord- 


ingly, when cholera has been cured by calo- 
mel, the looseness, to a certain extent, con- 
tinues; but then the evacuations are fecu- 
lent, yellow, or of a dark colour.” 


And, on the administration of calomel 
and opium, he says:— 

The combination of calome) and opium, 
which hes been so much extolled, ap- 

ars to be a remedy admirably calculated 
for fulfilling the mtentions of cure in the 
catarrhal form of cholera ; for the requisite 
properties wanting in the one medicine, are 
supplied by the other. Thus calomel keeps 
up a permanent stimulant effect on the sys- 
tem, which opium does not. Opium re- 
presses the abundant discharge from the 

stro-enteric mucous membrane, while ca- 
corrects it. Lastly, calomel increases 
the peristaltic motion of the bowels, and 
thus effects the discharge of vitiated secre- 
tions, while opium relieves irritation.” 


Dr. Christie suggests, that fumigation 
with mercury might be employed with good 
effect in cholera; but it dees not appear 
that he has himself used it. 

The cases which are related, with a view 
of illustrating the doctrines contained in 
the author's essay, are ten in number, anc 
form an Appendix to the work. They ar: 
good examples of the different forms anc 
modifications of the disease, and of the va 
rious modes of treatment employed, accord 
ing to the peculiar circumstances. 

Dr. Christie's book is entitled to atten- 
tion ; his opportunities for observation upor 
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the disease of which he treats, have been 
very considerable, and he appears to have 
bestowed much attention upon the subject. 


A General Description of the Bones of the Skele- 
ton, intended for the Use of Students. By 
Henry Kreme Ranvect, M.R.C.S., 
London, S. Highley. 12mo., pp. 144. 
1828. 

No MAN conversant with anatomy, will deny 

the importance of an accurate acquuint- 

ance with osteolugy ; it constitutes, in- 
deed, the very first link in the chain of the 
knowledge of human structure. Osteology, 
nevertheless, is confessedly a dry subject, 
and in penning this article, our mind forci- 
bly recurs to past scenes—to that period in 
which we were boring over the temporal 
bone, or the one hundred and one processes 
and foramina of the os sphenoides, Seri- 
ously, we are persuaded, that many unne- 
cessary difficulties have been thrown in the 
way, by the prolix descriptions of the bones 
which have generally been in the hands of 
students. The writers on this subject have 
encumbered their descriptions with an abun- 
dance of hard words, which, as Mr. John 

Bell tritely observes, are ‘‘ at once the pride 

and disgrace of anatomists,” and it might be 

fairly inferred, that they were endeavouring 
to solve a most ingenious problem in the 
doctrine of maximums and minimums, name- 
ly, ‘* the acquisition of the least possible 
knowledge by the greatest possible labour.” 

The author of the little work before ua, 
informs us, in his preface, that he intends it 
as “a concise and familiar guide to the 
study of osteology.” We feel no hesita- 
tion insaying, that Mr. Randell has fulfilled 
his intentions in a very complete manner: 
the book is admirably suited for the pupil 
commencing his studies. It is, we perceive, 
ledicated to the present Mr. Grainger, and 
the author says, that the notes of the late 

Mr. Edward Grainger have materially assist- 
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ed him in the compilation of the work ; these 
circumstances will doubtless contribute to 
render it a standard class book amongst the 
very numerous and respectable body of pu- 
pils constituting the Webb Street Scliool. 

’ The ‘following description of the ulna} 
will suffice to show the general character of 
the work. 


“The Ulna,—So named from its being 
often used as a measure, is the longer of the 
two. It is much expanded at the upper part, 
and considerably contracted below. It is 
lengthened at its upper and back part by the 
olecranon process, which receives the in- 


sertion of the triceps extensor cubiti mus- 
cle, and partially that of the anconeus. On 
the fore part of the bone, about an inch be- | 
low this process, we find another, called the 
coronoid process ; and this receives the in- 
Sertion of the brachialis internus. The cavity | 
placed between these two processes is called, | 
from its resemblance in profile to the letter 
$, the greater sigmoid cavity of the ulna, to 
distinguish it from a smaller one. ‘This ca- 
vity is covered with an articulating surface 
for connection with the internal condyle of 
the humerus, which it embraces so closely 
that it allows not the smallest degree of 
lateral motion. On the radial side of the 
bone, below this cavity, is seen the lesser 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna, and this allows 
the head of the radius to roll upon it in the 
rotatory motions of the arm. On the back 
part, below the olecranon process, tliere is 
a smooth and somewhat triangular portion 
of bone, which is merely,covered with the 
fascia, and common integuments. On the 
fore-part of the bone, below the coronvid 
provess, there is a small projection, which 
gives attachment to the oblique ligament, 
tying the ulna to the radius. The body or 
shaft of the bone is triangular, and as it 
descends it becomes gradually narrower, 
and then, at its lower extremity it again 
expands a little, to form its head, which is 
articulated by means of cartilage to the car- 
sea The inner part of the shaft of the 
ne is perfectly smooth and convex, but 
on the radial side there is a sharp mdye, to 
which one side of the inter osseous liga- 
ment is attached. The lower end of the 
head has a flat surface, by which it is 
joined to the saxiform cartilage, which in- 
tervenes between it and the os cunciforme ; 
and thus it is that the ulna is excluded trom 
the wrist joint. On the radial side of the 
head there is a convex articulating surface, 
which is received into the sigmoid cavity o! 
the radius, whilst on the inner side is seen 
the stiloid process, which gives origin to the 
internal lateral ligament of the carpus. On 
the fore-part of the lower end of the bone 
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there is a flat surface, extending upwards 
about two inches, which gives origin to the 
pronator radii quadratus muscle. On the 
beck part there is a distinct groore, situated 
just between the origin of the stiloid pro- 
cess and that part which is received into 
the sigmoid cavity of the radius, which 
transmits the tendon of the flexor carpi 
ulnaris. The foramen for the entrance of 


the nutritious artery is placed upon the fores 
part of the bone, about one third down.” 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
October 27 , 1828. 


Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 


WOUND OF THE LIVER HEALING SPONTA- 
NFOUSLY.—CANCER OF THE UTARUS. 
Tue minutes of last meeting were read. 

Mr. Scrivens produced to the society a 
part of the liver of a gentleman who had 
stabbed himself with a carving knife, show- 
ing a complete cure by nature. [The 
speaker was scarcely audible.] We, how- 
ever, collected, that he was called to the 
patient soon after he had stabbed himself ; 
that he found him in a state of syncope, 
having lost a great quantity of blood, 
but without having vomited; and that 
the patient did well, without any active 
treatment, until the 11th day, On that 
day, no symptoms of interitis, or peritoni- 
tis, having appeared, he incautiously left 
his heme, walked from the Borough into 
the City, where, it was supposed, he had 
drunk freely of spirits; he returned, was 
taken with muco-interitis, which gradually 
subsided; and then with sere-interitis, of 
which he died. The body was examined by 
Mr. Scrivens, in the presence of Mr, Cal- 
laway, Mr. Grainger, and Dr. Blundell, and 
there was every reason to conclude, from 
the state of the parts through which the 
knife had passed, that, but for the im- 
pradence of the patient on the 11th day, he 
would, at this moment, have been perfectly | 
well. 

Mr. Catcaway considered this was in- 
teresting, as it had generally been consi« 
dered that wounds of the liver proved fatal. 
In the present instance, the wound in the 
liver was considerable, and had perfectly 
cicatrised. 

Mr. expressed great satisfac. 
tion in seeing this specimen. Some years 
ago, it was considered that wounds of the 
abdomen were to be regarded as so fatal, 
that surgeons hard'y ever thought of at- 
tempting a cure. Modern practice, how- 
ever, had sufficiently shown the futility of 
his idea; and he was ulways happy to find 
an instance added to the record of skilfully- 
treated cases of wounds through this ime 
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portant part of the body. He considered 


that some analogy might be drawn between 
such a case as this and the extirpation of 
cancerous uterus. 

Mr. Carraway could not see the analogy. 
He wished to be informed what were the 
circumstances favourable to the operation 
of removing cancerous uteri; what the cir-| 
cumstances were, prohibiting the operation ; 
and what was the best mode of performing 
it. In asking for this information, he did 
not wish to be understood, either as object- 


CANCER OF THE UTERUS. 


had not used a dilator,—and every proper 
care exercised. 

Mr. Fiexip inquired whether it was not 
the opinion of the Society, that there was a 
looseness about Lisfranc’s diagnosis ? 

Mr. Asuwett considered the cases re- 
lated by Lisfranc, to be well marked. 

Mr. Wican had seen Lisfranc perform 
the operation many times, and of all the hor- 
rible operations the human mind was capa- 
ble of conceiving, the removal of the ute- 
rus, or a part of it, in the hands of Lisfranc, 


ing to the operation, or as cavilling at it; was the most appalling. He had never per- 
he had seen it performed by Dr. Blundell, | formed the operation successfully but in 
and, unless the different members of the | cases where it was unnecessary to have per- 
profession rightly understood all the cir. | formed it at all, and he had never performed 
cumstances which he had inquired into, he |i: in cases where it might justifiably have 
feared that the publication of Dr. Blundell's been undertaken, but where it had proved 
skilful cases might induce others, less dex- fatal. He strongly recommended the use 
terous than Dr. Blundell, to undertake an of Weiss’s speculum vagine. This instru- 
operation under unjustifiable circumstances.|ment had only one defect; it cost three 
He believed Dr. Blundell was two hours in| guineas; whereas it might very well be af- 
performing the first operation of this sort, | forded for half-a-guinea. ( Hear, and a laugh.) 
an hour and three quarters in performing! Mr. Lamarrr did not think the profes- 
the second, and that his two others had|sion had clear and satisfactory grounds of 
been performed more quickly. coming to a true diagnosis with respect to 

Mr. Asnwext had been furnished with) this malady. There was a sort of soft ulce- 
two of Dr. Blundell’s unsuccessful cases ;and ration of a part of the uterus, very often 
he believed, in the course of a week, the! mistaken by many practitioners for cancer, 
circumstances attending them would be ‘when it had. no malignant nature whatever. 
made known to the medical public. Post-| As far as he had been able to collect, in true 
mortem examination had shown that neither cancer of the womb, the lumbar glands had 
of the operations had failed in consequence, become diseased very early; and, where 
of any want of tact, or ability, or mistake, | this existed, it proved a complete bar to 
on the part of the operator. ‘The operation the operation. Dr. Blundell was no fee- 
was a choice of two evils; it was an opera-| hunter, but a man eat up with an ardent de- 
tion, of all others, the most hopeless, and sire to cultivate the science, and entitled 
could only be justifiably undertaken under| to the gratitude of every living individual ; 
certain circumstances, when, without its| yet it was to be remembered, that he was 


Tn thinking of performing it, it was neces- 
sary to consider the state of the patient's 
health, her digestive powers, the continu- 
ance of the disease, the state of the func- 
tions in general, and also her mental pow- 
ers. If the vagina were deeply involved in 
the mischief, if the rectum and bladder 
were also diseased, it would be madness to 
think of the operation. If the womb were 
immoveable, and the inguinal glands dis- 
eased, then, perbaps, the operation ought 
not to be thought of. But if the vagina were 
only slighted affected, if the uterus alone 
was diseased, the rectum, and posterior 
surface of the bladder, all free from the 
mischief,—the patient's general health good, 
her circulation regular, her digestive organs 
nut gone, and she possessed mental courage 
in abigh degree,—then it might be prudent 
to undertake the operation. Those who 
were not perfectly acquainted with the ana- 
tomy of the parts, ought, by no means, to 
think of performing the operation. The 
vagina ought to be dilated as much as pos- 
sible,—though, he believed, Dr, Blundell 


rformance, the patient was sure to perish. 


not the first who had performed this great 
peration. He agreed with what had been 
said of the great necessity there was fora 
practitioner to understand well what he was 
|about, before he attempted the removal of 
this viscus. He cou'd name a surgeon of 
one of our great hospitals, who thought he 
would remove an uterus through an open- 
ing made in the abdomen; he commenced 
operations, laid open the abdomen, but 
found the uterus so firmly attached, that 
he shut up oa. without making any fur- 
ther attempt! ( Laughter.) 


Mr. Luioyp strongly recommended the 
| greatest caution to be adopted in ascertain- 
ing, beyond all doubt, the existence of true 
carcinoma, before the operation of removal 
was attempted. He also recommended the 
injection of strong solutions of arsenic, and 
of nitrate of silver, to cure ulcers,—and the 
application of ligatures to excrescences. He 
had no doubt that many of these cases had 
| been mistaken for cancer. 
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GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


REMARKABLE CASE OF STRANGULATION OF 
THE LOWER PORTION OF THE ILEUM. 


Isaac Lock, et. 45, admitted October 9th, 
had laboured under constipation of the 
bowels eleven days previously, and at the 
time of admission complained of great pain 
in the abdomen, especially on the right side. 
He had, in short, every symptom of strangu- 
lation of the intestines; but upon the most 
accurate examination no appearance of her- 
nia was discovered. Various drastic pur- 
gatives were given, but they failed in _pro- 
ducing any effect. Croton oil was rubbed 
over the abdomen, which, it is somewhat 
curious to remark, purged the nurses who 
used it. ‘The man ultimately sank, under all 
the symptoms characteristic of continued 
strangulation of the intestines. 

Upon examining the abdomen, the seat 
of mischief was found in the lower portion 
of the ileum, which was drawn out and ad- 
herent to the abdominal parietes: the me- 
sentery by this means constituting a stric- 
ture. The gut, below the seat of stricture, 
was dark coloured, but not gangrenous. A 
drawing was made of the parts, 

The only operations performed at this 
Hospital, recently, have been, for inguinal 
hernia, by the assistant-surgeon ; and two 
amputations of the leg, by Mr. Morgan. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW?S HOSPITAL, 


List of Patients admitted under the Care of Mr. 
Vincent, October 23. 

Rahere’s Ward, No. 2.—Richard Wood- 
fire, et. 38, swelling of the left leg, with a 
small ulcerous opening near to the external 
malleolus, 

No. 9.—Edward Sweeney, et. 8, chronic 
abscess of the upper part of the back, and 
scrofulous ulceration of the right leg and 
thigh. 

Henry the Eighth's Ward, No. 4.—William 
Townley, wt. 22, syphilitic ulceration of 
the throat. 

Nd. 8.—John Farrington, et. 25, phthisis 
and ulcerated hand. 

No. 9.—Richard White, xt. 30, painful 
affection of the lower extremities. 

No. 11.—Michael Gilligan, et. 30, ulce- 
ration of the tibia from a wound. 

Luke's Ward, No. 19.— William Gill, 
wt. 19, inflammation of the absorbents of the 
left arm, from a punctured finger. 

No. 21.—John Atterbury, wt, 48, reten- 
tion of urine. 


Darker’s Ward, No. °.—James Macna- 
mara, xt. 40, fistulous opening into the 
rectum. 

Lazarus’ Ward, No. 3.—J.M., wt. 21, pu- 
rulent discharge from the inside of the pre- 
puce, with phimosis. 

No. 5.—D. R., gonorrheea and bubo in 
the right groin. 

President's Ward, No. 12.—Sarah Buck- 
land, et. 33, diseased rectum. 

No. 7.—Thomas Walls, et. 4, injury to 
the head. 

No. 23 —Harriet Bridge, wt. 22, inflam- 
mation and swelling about the right knee. 

No. 24.— Ann Lynn, et. 21, varicose 
veins of the left leg. 


Magdalen’s Ward, No. .—A. C., wet. 24, 
syphilitic sores. 


Faith's Ward, No, 12.—C. C., wt. 21, sy- 
philitic ulceration of the right leg, and 
nodes on the shin. 

No. 13.—A., E., wet. 21, syphilitic uleera- 
tion of the toes. 

No. 4.—( Back Ward.) —M. H., et. 21, 
inflammation of the leg, with foul ulcera- 
tions. 


Patience’s Ward, No. 1.—M. S., et. 30, 
gonorrhoea, and excoriation of the external 
organs. 

No. 4.—L. B., et. 20, gonorrhea, exeos 
riation and ulceration of the labia, peri- 
neum, anus, and foul ulceration of the toes. 

No. 6.—H. P., et. 17, gonorrhea and 
ulceration of the external organs. 

No. 7.—E. W., xt. 21, govorrhoea, exco- 
riation and ulceration of the external organs, 

No. 13.—L. H., wt. 23, phagedenic ulce- 
ration of the labia. 

No. 9.—M. W., wt. 19, gonorrhea and 


ra. 

Charity’s Ward, No. 10.—S. M., gonor- 
thea, large chronic swelling of the labia, 
and ulceration of the nates and legs. 


FRACTURE OF THE BASIS OF THE SKULL, WITH 
EXTENSIVE LACERATION OF THE BRAIN. 


—— Lucas, a muscular man, 50, was 
admitted into Harley’s Ward, Oct. 17, at 
half-past three in the afternoon, having fal- 
len from a window that he was cleaning, a 
heighth of about thirty feet. Was sensible 
when brought in, with breathing slightly 
sterterous, and an intermitting pulse of 90, 
There was considerable bleeding from the 
nose and ears, and he vomited. ‘Ihe pupils 
acted slightly; there were two incised 
wounds of the scalp, each an inch, or rather 
more, in length. There was also simple 
facture of the tibia and fibuia of the right 
leg, just above the ancles. He had been 
bled previous to admission. He remained 
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» of the upper ribs of the right side were 
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insensible, and died at half-past nine in the 


evening. 


Examination next day at One o’Clock. 

There was great effusion of blood at the 
base of the cranium, with a fracture, extend- 
ing from the anterior inferior angle of the 
Tight parictal bone, across the temporal 
bone, to the body of the sphenoid ; and very 
extensive laceration of the base of each 
hemisphere of the cerebrum, but more par- 
ticularly on the left side, the one opposite to 
that on which the skull was fractured. Two 


fractured. An incipient hydrocele was also 
discovered. 

Mr. Vincent removed a diseased finger 
on Saturday 25th, and also punctured an 
encysted tumour in a girl’s arm, containing 
a glairy fluid. Much previous doubt existed 
as to the contents of this tumour. 


STRUCTURE OF THE VEINS. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin,—Having repeatedly injected the 
pulmonary veins, contrary to the course of 
the circulation, | was somewhat surprised 
to see in a Number of Tue Lancer, dated) 
Aug. 9th, an account of their containing | 
valves. This has induced me to examine 
the lungs of such animals as have come in 
my way with a view of discovering these 
valves; but 1 have been unable to perceive 
any thing that would in any way answer the 
same purpose as the valves in the veins of 
other parts of the body. In the pulmonary 
veins of the ox I certain!y found, that where a 
small vein falls into a large one obliquely, the 
serous cuat extends the division between them 
farther than the other coats: consequently 
part of the septum, between the veins, i- 
entirely formed by this serous membrane ; 
but this piece of membrane is in no way 
fitted to perform the office of a valve. It is 
elastic, and kept constantly tense; conse- 
quently, will not easily move to either side. 
It requires considerable force to draw it 
over the mouth of the smaller vein, which 
even then it will not completely cover. 

To me it appears that the only use of this 
piece of serous membrane, extending be- 
yond the other coats of the veins, is to pre: 
vent the too abrupt termination of the sep- 
tum between them, which would have hap- 
ayn had all the coats terminated at once. 

n this case there would have been a small 
space left, which would have been out of the 
regular course of the blood in the veins, and 
— consequently the blood would have | 
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F THE VEINS. 


The following diagram, if you think it 
worth publishing, will perhaps explain the 
structure of this part. 
It represents a lonyi- 
tudinal section of two 
veins which unite. 

A The larger vein. 

B The smaller one, 

CCC The cut edge 
of the serous membrane 
lining the veins, 

DDD The other 

8 coats of the veins, 

E The point at.which 
all the coats of the veins 
terminate, except the 
serous. 

The space C FE, occu- 
pied by the supposed 
valve, if not so occu- 
pied, would produce an 
eddy, some of the blood 
passing into which 
would not readily re- 
gain the current. 


By inserting this paper in your valuable 
Journal, you will much oblige 
Your most obedient servant, 
Josrru Curtis, M.R.C.S. 
Camdentown, Oct. 1, 1828. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FOR THE DISTRESSED MEDICAL GENTLEMAN 
AND FAMILY. 


Subscriptions already adver- 

Collected at a dinner of the 

Medical Society, Nottingham, 

by Benjamin Maddock, Esq. 12 16 0 
— Jackson, Esq., Charles-st., 

Taylor, Dr. George, Kingston 

Crucefix, Dr., Bouverie Street 2 0 


LITERARY NOTICE, 

Ma. Tuomas Bet, Lecturer at Gay's 
Hospital, has nearly ready for publication, 
a Treatise on the Diseases of the Teeth. 
in one volume, 8vo., with plates. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Won must entreat another week's indal- 
gence from our numerous correspondents ; 
indeed, we have been so much engaged with 
the lawyers, that we have not had time to 
read half the letters received, 


